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He Got His: A Christmas Haul on the German Front 
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The guns fade down... 
And it seems to me I hear a dog’s 


sharp bark, and a girl’s voice and the 
shrill of my own clear whistle . . . 
And the next thing I know, I’m over 
the gate and out of the war and... 
it’s Christmas again and I’m home. 

I stop to make sure this house is mine, 
and I hear the slam of a door, and my 
feet crunch deep in the soft cool snow 
and I take the steps at a leap and 
she’s standing there just as I see her 
now. And she says, ““Tom, how brown 
you are”’ because there are no words 
for what she means. And the world 


stands still for a while. 
And then... 

I’m walking into a room with the big- 
gest and brightest tree in the world 


and the kids look up from their toys 
and jump to their feet and come run- 
ning to meet me and their voices are 
sweet in my ears, and I duck down 


quick and hold them tight... 





The night comes on... 
The music stops and the carols are 
stilled and the bombers come up and 
the fighters scream against the surf- 


beat of the guns and I’m back where 
there’s still a war to be won. 
But I know when I go home... 

I'll go home sure no kids of mine 
will ever spend their Christmases in 
jungles, in foxholes, or on beachheads. 
When I go home, I want it understood 
the victories we’ve won . . . the peace 
we have secured . . . will be meanings 
less to us unless all our strength, all 
our power to destroy can be the power 


to create... 

Unless the power of men and women 
working together to win a war can be 
the power to prevent a war. Unless 
the power to free nations can become 


the power to free men and women 
and children from greed, hypocrisy 
and vice. Unless the power to kill can 
become the will to make for all of us 


a new and finer life... 
A new and greater America than we 


have ever known before, 


in security. 
That’s what I’ve fought 


for... 





When I go home... 


* 
Here at Nash, when our war job is done, 
it will be our obligation to convert all 


our new strength, all our new power to 
produce, all our new ability and skill, to 


WHEN 1GO HOME... 


production for peace. 

That means Nash will build more auto- 
mobiles than we have ever built before 
... even finer automobiles than the great 
Nash cars that are today proving their 
outstanding quality and economy. It 


means all those things that will make an 
automobile a more important, a more 


useful, a more intimate part of what 
you want to do—when peace comes. It 
means that Nash will do its part to con- 
tribute the jobs and wages that will keep 
this nation strong in peace as in war. 
For only in this way can we give to those 
who have fought to preserve it a strong, 
a vital, a growing America. 


where every man will 
have the opportunity to 
live his life in peace and Me 


of NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
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WORLD WAR I 
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RECOVERY FROM DISEASE 


Today the recovery from disease 
is twenty times as high as in World 
WarI, when more men died of dis- 
ease than were killed in action... 
58,119 against 36,694. Malaria is 
this war’s number one disease. 


Where every precaution can be. 


taken, as in southern Army camps, 
the incidence has been reduced to 
the remarkable low of 0.6. i 





More of our Boys will Come Home! 
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HEALING OF BONE INFECTIONS 
AND COMPOUND FRACTURES 


The remarkable reduction in the 
toll of men suffering, amputation, 
prolonged hospitalization, recur- 
rent operations and permanent dis- 
ability as a result of bone infection 
(osteomyelitis), is being accom- 
plished by a combination of the 
sulfonamides, penicillin, and im- 
mediate skillful surgery. _ 








WORLD WAR I 
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RECOVERY FROM WOUNDS 


Today Medical Aidmen give the | 


wounded soldier emergency treat- 
ment usually within minutes after 
he is hit. But under exceptional 
conditions he may treat his own 
wounds with emergency equipment 
he always carries. In this war 97 
out of every 100 wounded men re- 
cover—in sharp contrast to the 8% 
mortality in World War IL. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION HAS BEEN PRIVILEGED TO SUPPLY 
A CONSTANTLY INCREASING AMOUNT OF THE PENICILLIN TO WHICH SO 
MANY OF OUR SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES OWE THEIR RECOVERY. 
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“hs U Expected... Tongue Baily Coated” 


More than likely you personally 


have had quite a steady diet of © 


extra work and long hours since 
Pearl Harbor. If so, you feel it. 
And so does your power equip- 
ment, such as boilers, turbines 
and generators. It, too, has been 
doing double duty with little 
time out for maintenance. 
Maybe it’s due for a check-up 

Don’t neglect that power 
equipment. Your plant’s pro- 
duction depends on it. Because 
much of your equipment may 
not be replaceable for many 
months after the war ends, it 
may have to serve you well into 
the highly competitive period 
that will follow victory. 

To take care of what they 
have, many concerns are using 
the unique protective features 


of Hartford Steam Some insur- = 


By Schats -plant | 


The Hartford. Steam bier pci sd rc anges mw. Ade 
peti on s eontiorage BANE s. 


ance. Hartford’s ‘engineers, in- 
spectors and underwriters draw 
upon the wide experience their 
company has gained in 78-years 
of specializing in this one highly 


technical line. The company =~ 
has the largest field staff devot- 


ing full time to power-plant in- 
spection—helping. to prevent 


_ accidents before they can occur..,.... | 


Its advice has often‘added years 
to the useful life of costly instal- 
lations. And its many field men 


are so located that they can be 


reached quickly. ) 
What can the Hartford offer 

you? Your agent or broker can 

tell you . . . and tell you why 


the company is first choice, by 


far, dmong those 
who purchase’ 





- $5,000 a year 
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™ Clever, These ACS 


In regard to the problem in NEWsWEEK, 


~ Qct. 23, about the 24 penies afid the ex- 
e432 ‘planation given in. the, Nov, :27 i e, we be- 
» | dieve the correct answer. i8'ane (£) time. 


Put the 24 pennies in the scale balance, 
twelve on each side. The side which is 
ter contains | the counterfeit pénny. Then 
“@ penny off-of each side. If the scale 


a balances,‘the counterfeit is the penny taken 
“from, the lighter side. If riot, continue until 


the scale balances, the last penny taken from 


Ste twite side Nalng the countecfeit. Thus 
the counterfeit penny has been determined 
“by placing: the pennies in the scale balance 


only one (1) time. 
_ - Dav A. Buacunat, Lt. Cor., AC 
 M. C. Rowan Jr., May., AC 
. BARNNET®’S. ALLEN, Mayj., AC 
Justus A. Emens, May., AC 
Joun E. Van Duyn, Caprt., AC 
Mancit L. MITCHELL, Capr., AC 
Epwarp T. Scott, First Lt., AC 
Peterson Field 
-. Colorado —— Colo. 


Pay Plan for Coton. 

. About raising all Pt Congressional salaries by 
from . $10,000 to $15,000 
(NEWSWEEK, Nov. 27 ): Such a wholesale 


“raise is ridiculous... A much better way to 
“handle the problem of Congressional salaries 


would be to pay each newly elected member 
a salary equivalent-to the average he eared 
for the preceding five years, with a mini- 


-mum of $2,400 a year for those having no 


ly demonstrated earning capacity. 


previous. 
Provision could be made for some fixed per- 


centage ‘increase’ with each subsequent re- 
election. The foregoing would:. 

1—Induce men of demonstrated ability, 
capable of earning more than $10,000 a year, 
to run for office. 

2—Eliminate some of the riffraff, incapable 
of ‘earning in open: competition more than 
$2,000 to $3,000 :a year, who. now run for 
office solely, because of the $10,000 salary. 

= H.:M,. Gavtt 
Rutland. Heights, Mass. 
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Plant Buyer . 

An outstanding Indian industrialist at- 
tended the recent International Busines 
Conference in Rye, N. Y., .which. NEWSWEEK 
covered ‘so well. Although he wishes to re 
main anonymous, he asked us to give you 
his compliments. He came here on a very 
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How to start a 
in your business 





[eye 


manufacture anything 
make shipments 


address anything 

write anything repeatedly 
ADDRESSOGRAPH * 
SAVE YOU MONEY 








HY not start a “treasure hunt” in 
your business? Search out ways 
in office and factory to improve effi- 
ciency and cut costs in every depart- 


. ment. Many companies find scores of 


money-saving applications in every 
department of their business—find new 
ways to compete better in the postwar 
period—new ways to regain lost 
markets, capture new ones. 


It’s just as profitable to save a dollar as 
to make a dollar—and often much easier. 


Wherever paperwork is done, when- 
ever anything is written more than 


TRADE MARK 


— ddressograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHOD 


Addressegreph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addr h- Mutt, yh Corporatio 
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once, there’s an opportunity to save 
with Addressograph simplified busi- 
ness methods. For Addressograph fits 
itself into small business and large, 
into every department—payroll, pur- 
chasing, billing, factory production, 
sales, advertising, and so on. Addres- 
sograph can be adapted to any system 
to take over the tedious job of repeti- 
tive writing with 100% accuracy and 
at lowest possible cost. 


Our Research and Methods Depart- 
ment will help you institute a “treasure 
hunt”—show you how the simplified 
business methods of Addressograph 
(and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) will uncover dollars buried 
in paperwork. Telephone our local 
agency or write Addressograph-Multi- 


' graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, O. 






































You own the world’s : 
finest transportation system 


The successful performance of 
American railroads, speeding men, 
equipment and supplies for a 
Nation at war, proves that you 
dave in this country the world’s 
finest transportation system. 


You, the American public, own 
these railroads. You may not be 
one of the hundreds of thousands 
of railroad stockholders, but if 
you have money in the bank or 
insurance, the railroads are partly 
yours. For most banks and 
insurance companies are 
heavy investors in the solid 
securities railroads offer. 
And part of the funds you 
place in their hands is 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 


safely reinvested in the world’s 
finest transportation system. 


But, you have more han a finan- 
cial interest in the railroads. Most 
of your household articles, the 


materials of which your home is 


built, much of your food, come to 
you by rail. If you work in a fac- 
tory or office, the chances are that 
your products are distributed all 
over the country by rail, so they 
can be sold to pay your salary. 


Your interest in the rail- 
roads is in every way a 
great one. And the Erie and 
other American Railroads 
will continue to justify your 
confidence in them. - 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS— ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY! 


~ 


-to fly the American 


opposite each other 








ambitious mission: to purchase several com- 
plete industrial plants. Being keenly inter- 
ested in the industrialization of India, he 
wishes to obtain Indian sales rights of house- 
hold and technical electrical lines and to buy 
up complete plants, processes, or manufac- 
turing rights for products that can be suc- 
ly manufactured in India: He feels 
now that if your coverage of the IBC pro- 
ceedings is an index of the interest Amer- 
ican businessmen have in the vital principles 
discussed at the conference, then he has an 
excellent chance of succeeding in his search. 
: E. P. McQueen 
Treasurer 
Amer-Ind, Inc: 
New York City 
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Flags Over Antwerp 

Enclosed is a photo of a British flag above 
an American flag on the saine pole over lib- 
erated Antwerp. Is 
this the proper way 


flag? 


from poles of equal 
height. Since Ant- 
werp was taken by 
the British, there was 
no need to. fly the - 


The best guess is 
that flagpoles were 
scarce and an en- : 
thusiastic, non-pro-. Canadian Official Photo 
tocol-minded ~Tom-- Not good protocol 
my tran the Stars and but good will 
Stripes below the 
Union Jack as a jriendly gesture to an ally. 
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The General’s Interpreter — 
--NEwswEEK, Oct. 9, gives “an _interestin 
story of the life and activities of General de 
Lattre de Tassigny. But the article became 
stale for some of us when it-stated “. . . he 
his interpreter ....”.My son, Lt 
Henti J. Marshall, informed. us Sept. 1 that 


-he had. been made. the -personal interpreter 


of General Tassigny. 

Lieutenant Marshall was born.and lived in 
France until 1930.,-His. family. moved to 
Cleveland when: he was 8, at which time he 
knew no’ English. However, he graduated - 
No. 1 boy at Lakewood High School, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, and won the Harvard University 
National Scholarship. He finished. Harvard in 
two years seven months cum laude. 

Lest: R. MARSHALL 

Lakewood, Ohio : 
Bitter Amusement 

I read with amusement the letter of Julian 
R. Caceres, Honduran Ambassador, about 
conditions in that unfortunate country 
(Newsweek, Nov. 20). Seftor Gdceres calls 
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Miss Muffet knew her vitamins 


REMEMBER? She was eating “curds 
and whey.” That’s cheese, of course. 


Miss M. may have been timid about 
spiders, but she was a smart girl when 
it came to diet — for cheese is one of 
the world’s very finest foods. 


Like the milk from which it’s made, 
cheese is especially rich in protein, 
calcium, phosphorus. In fact, on the 
average, a pound of cheese contains 
about as much of all these elements as 
three quarts of milk. Cheese and milk 
are good sources of vitamins A and G. 


Whether you eat cheese because it 
tastes good, or because you know it’s 
nourishing, the chances are that you 
are now eating more. America’s per 
capita consumption of cheese has risen 
50% during the last 25 years. 


‘ 


That has helped the health of the 
nation and broadened the dairy 
farmer’s market. And a good part of 
these gains can be credited to the re- 
search of National Dairy’s Kraft 
Division. 


Here, new cheeses have been pro- 


duced and old ones improved .. . the 
pasteurization of cheese perfected . . . 
the purity and flavor of cheese pro- 
tected by better packaging .. . hundreds 
of new cheese dishes created. In every 
way, cheese has been ‘made easier to 
buy, serve and eat. . 


Besides these developments in cheese, 
many improvements in other dairy 
products have come from the National 
Dairy Laboratories. Some have helped 
to meet pressing problems of military 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


supply — and others are ready now for 
the peaceful post-war years. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . .. as a base for the 
development of new products and 
materials . . . as a@ source of health 
and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 
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6° _NEWswrex 
re ee eR LNT 
the government’ of Gen. Tiburcio Carias 
Andino a constitutional one, when the world 
knows that it is a dictatorship that has sup- 
pressed all liberties and jailed and murdered 
citizens. The Honduran people have not seen 
an election in the past twelve years; no one 
under 32 has ever voted, Freedom of the 
press and freedom of speech do not exist. 
The country’s oldest daily newspaper, Fl 
Cionista, was suppressed, and even speeches 
of Thomas Jefferson and President Roosevelt 
have been censored. This is just a glimpse of 
conditions under the “constitutional govern- 
ment of Carias,” which the men and women 
of Honduras are determined to wipe out. 


RaFaEL HELIODORG VALLE 
San Pedro de los Pinos, D.F., Mexico 


Newsweek thanks a distinguished Hon- 
duran writer and critic for his spontancous 
comment on a subject in which he is well 
informed. 


- Pose 





Citation for Troupe 99 

~ I wish to commend you on your article, 
“The Troupers of CBI” (Newsweek, Nov. 
18). USO Troupe No. 99 really won the 
hearts of the GI’s in China and was by far 
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99ers: Fomeen, Cavanagh, Emerald, 
Tershay, and Count Cutelli* 


pa NNER e Signal Corpe photos from USO 
Fomeen and Emerald give the works to 
some of Merrill's Marauders in Burma 


the best group of entertainers to hit the CBI. 
It’s men like Jack Cavanagh, Gene Emerald, 
Joseph Tershay, Basil Fomeen, and Count 
Cutelli who have done a lot to keep up the 
morale of far-off troops. Those names are re- 
membered by nearly every GI in the CBI. 
Too bad these fellows couldn’t be awarded 
a medal—they deserve itl 
Sct. Tuomas F. Lyncu 

Somewhere in China ; 

®Cutelli retumed home soon after this photo was 
taken and died a short time later. 
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Is Coming of Age 


OM hand control to machine 

control—and now from ma- 
chine control to automatic con- 
trol. This, in a phrase, highlights 
the significance of electronics 
in industry. 


What gigantic strides this predicts 
for quality production is hard to 
visualize. In color sorting, in the 
mixing of ingredients, in the weld- 
ing of metals, in the weaving of 


fabrics, in the control of humidity 


and temperatures, in the regula- 
tion of machinery functions, in 
many directions—electronic sci- 


‘ ence is opening new vistas of pre- 


cision and accuracy for industrial 
production. 


P RR. MALLORY & CO 


/ 


Mallory, while not a producer of 
electronic tubes, has pioneered in 
the development of electronic 
accessories without which the elec- 
tron tube would remain a show 
piece of the laboratory. 


Mallory. contacts are the heart of 
electronically-operated relay switches 
and vibrators. .. of circuit breakers 
and industrial controls. 


Mallory condensers have myriad 
industrial uses . . . Mallory resist- 
ance controls are dependable ad- 
juncts. Mallory Rectifiers and 
Power Supplies ... Mallory Con- 
trol Switches for automatic opera- 


_ tion... Mallory non-ferrous alloys 

















Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 





for special electrical impulses ... 
Mallory-designed functional parts 
... in innumerable ways, Mallory 
precision products are contribut- 
ing to the development of auto- 
matic-control apparatus for indus- 
trial application. 


No single page could catalog all 
Mallory products. But industry has 
come to depend on Mallory, not 
only as a reliable supplier of pre- 
cision parts for electronic uses, 
but as an unfailing source of ideas 
for design and materials which, 
although developed for special 
problems, tend to become stand- ' 
ard in their application. 


~ As long as it is needed, our output. 
will be devoted 100% to military 
uses. But our electronic and metal- 
lurgical engineers will be glad to 
discuss your problems with an eye 
to your future needs. 


DON’T SLOW DOWN VICTORY 


Vital to production in countless 
war-rushed factories is the con- 
tinued efficient performance of 
power transmission belts. These 
are the indispensable belts, as 
every manufacturer knows, that 


almost literally keep the wheels of 
industry turning at full speed. To- 
day, as machinery works twenty- 
four hours around the clock, power 
transmission belts must withstand 
precedent - breaking strains and 


stresses. Thus, now it is both wise 
plant procedure and a patriotic 
duty to see that every power trans- 
mission belt gets the full, diligent 
careand attention it needstorender 
its top-capacity service. 


RUSCO ADVISES: When checking belt troubles and correcting them, please re- 
member that RUSCO’S famous Precision Woven Power. Transmission Belts are. 
noted for their high efficiency and long endurance under most grueling operating 


conditions. Among men who know, it is acommon 
turn, there RUSCO belts serve the purpose best.” 


The RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown, Connecticut — 
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oliday greetings tc 
every reader of NEws-— 
WEEK on this, our fourth 
war Christmas, we cannot 
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*At the Fighting Fronts 
Missing in Action 


A Christmas Greeting 


heartfelt 


tattered. 















service readers on the war fronts of the 
world where copies of NEWSWEEK are 
passed from hand to hand until they are 


be ny Tose! aor of 
you we address or where 

. will reach 
soma: We speak to Ameri- 
cans from coast to coast and, through our 
editions, to many Americans 

abroad. We speak to many t of 





Newsweer’s Battle Baby will car- 
ry these greetings to service men and 
women in almost every country of the 
world, from humid tropic jungles to the 
cold bitterness of the Far North, on every 
continent and on thousands of the islands 
of the seas. NEWSWEEK V-Mail carries 








these greetings on microfilm to those of 
you whose Christmas will be spent on the 
wet decks of dark men-of-war or at outly- 
ing naval posts where a hundred or more 
men may eagerly wait their turn to read 
one dog-eared copy. 


Newsweex Pan America’ carries 
greetings throughout the neighboring 
countries to the south. NEwsweEeEk Ha- 
waii, to the civilians and service person- 
nel of the Islands and the entire Central 
Pacific area. NEWSWEEK Australia, to 
those of you in the South Pacific, from 
New Zealand to the Philippines, where 
Christmas comes at the beginning of 
summer—and will perhaps be spent under 
a dusty, blazing tropic sun, with sago 
palm as a substitute for fir and the wail- 
ing screams of the air-raid siren as a 
substitute for Yuletide chimes. 


To those of you on the great sub- 
continent of India, the Burmese jungles, 
and the Southern China fronts, we speak 





through Newsweek India. To those of 
you in the Near East, through News- 
WEEK'S Persian Gulf edition. 


Christmas is the time when war is 
most difficult for all—for those who are 
fighting in alien lands and for those whom 
they have left behind. Christmas is a time 
for home and those we love. It is a time 
for the happy excitement of giving, of 
tinsel and tissue, of familiar memories, of 
snow lying softly on the und, and 
“Silent Night” sung in the cold dusk. 


But in this year of war the picture 
is distorted—for those of you scattered 
over the earth, thinking only of home, for 
those of you at home without your loved 
ones, for those of you whose homes have 
been visited by tragedy. 


Yet we know that every one of 
you will find a measure of the universal 
Christmas spirit and confidence in the 
promise of a New Year. We join with you, 
in expressing a free people's faith—faith 
in inevitable victory and in future Christ- 
mastides when there shall again be good 
will among all men. 
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Out in the slit trenches and gun turrets, that’s what they 
want to know more than anything .. . that the production 
lines back here in the States are on the job .. . that the stuff 
is rolling out of here faster, to get them back here sooner.’ 


And that's the Christmas-New Year message ‘we are sending 
to all the 308 men and women of Veeder-Root who are on 
leave of absence with the Armed Forces. We're rolling faster 
and faster on all the war materiel that’s entrusted to our 
hands. And we're also helping other war plants to do the 
same, by supplying them with counting devices that help to 
keep their machines running right up to production schedules.’ 
This is just to let those 308 men and women know that they 
can count on Veeder-Root for the present and future, just as 
they did in the past. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 
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4 In Canada: Vcedet-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal In England: Veedet-Root Ltd. (New address on request) 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Despite British denials a meeting of 
the Big Three foreign ministers to pre- 
cede a Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin con- 
ference is held a strong possibility . . . 
Although it may be denied, an under- 
cover contest is brewing between the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the Office 
of Strategic Services. With a nucleus of 
agents scattered over the world, the FBI, 
backed by Attorney General Biddle, wants 
to set up an international intelligence serv- 
ice. The OSS already is in this field. Pos- 
sible compromise might be an organiza- 
tion ing all intelligence forces... . 
Production of B-29 Superfortresses in 
November was almost five times the Janu- 
ary one. and the present rate is sched- 
uled to be almost doubled by March 1945. 
Officials consider the sharp jump in pro- 
duction during 1944 a “miraculous” 
achievement. 


Speaking Up for the Greeks 

White House intimates say that Harry 
Hopkins has telephoned Churchill on 
several occasions in an effort to get the 
British to. make peace with the Greek 
leftists. pre re they say, may go to 
London Moscow to discuss policies 
on the liberated countries. 


The Cigarette Shortage 

OPA ration chiefs won’t budge from 
their position that cigarettes can’t be 
rationed fairly. First they said uneven- 
ness of _ was the principal diffi- 
culty. Now they add that there aren’t 
enough cigarettes to make rationing work 
. . . Government inspectors are check- 
ing through crew supply lists on out- 
going ships to determine whether the 
cigarettes included are in proportion to 
the size of the crew. 


Lehman’s UNRRA Problems 


_ British Minister of State Richard Law’s 
visit to Washin: may have one unex- 
pected result resignation of former 
Governor Lehman as Director General of 
the UNRRA. For some time the British 
have shown keen dissatisfaction with the 
UNRRA’s inability to do the work for 
yaich it was created. Specifically, the 


FUNRRA has not been able to impress 


upon the military authorities or the com- 
bined boards the urgency of its needs; it 
has made no pro in its negotiations 
with Russia on Polish relief and has taken 
no action in solving the problem of dis- 
placed people in liberated areas. Law 
will submit these objections to U. S. offi- 
cials, who, although none too enthusias- 
tic about Lehman’s stewardship, feel that 
matters could be improved somewhat if 
the British were to nominate a strong 
candidate for Deputy Director General 
to succeed Sir Arthur Salter, who quit in 
September. 


Letters From Congressmen 


To give them more time for purely 
legislative duties, influential members of 
Congress have suggested the creation of 
a general secretariat to do research and 
answer letters to constituents. The let- 
ters would be sent back to the members 
for signature . . . Postmaster General 
Frank Walker has told friends that he 
expects to continue in the Cabinet in- 
definitely . . . The Budget Bureau is 
making a study of the National Housin 
Agency to determine if Congress shoul 
be asked to set it up on a permanent 
basis. The NHA was created by execu- 


* tive order, and it must be disbanded after 


the war. 


Patent Fraud Case 


The largest disbarment case in the 
history of the U.S. Patent Office is now 
before Commissioner Conway P. Coe 
in Washington. Three prominent patent 
attorneys are involved. Proceedings were 
started after a Supreme Court opinion 
charged that there had been a “carefully 
executed plan to defraud the Patent 

ice.” e case revolves around a 
ghost-written article which, it is charged, 
was used to influence the office to issue a 
patent. 


From Capitol Hill : 
Seasoned politicians have marked 36- 
year-old Sen. William E. Jenner of Indi- 
ana, serving for six weeks to fill an un- 
expired term, as one who may return 
later to the Senate. He is the first veteran 
of the present war to serve in the Senate 
. . . Sen. Harry Flood Byrd, anti-New 
Deal Virginian, had a chuckle over his 


, defense of the President’s State Depart- 


Sen, Joseph F. Guffey, who hed bitterly 
. Joseph F. , who i 
Byrd as an ally of Republicans, 
— tee Rep. Henry Jackson 
oO ington trying to arrange a 
leave of absence from Cinarins to take 


an Army assignment like those obtained 
by Representatives Gore of Tennessee 
and Fogarty of Rhode Island. However, 
Speaker Rayburn has advised against it. 
Jackson already has had six months’ 
service in the Army. 





Officially Skinny 


Newsmen are bringing back more de- 
tails of the fantastic censorship 
in Chungking. A correspondent recently 
made a trip to the Yenan area dominated 
by the Chinese Communists. In the 
course of a dispatch he mentioned that 
he had seen two peasants leading a well- 
fed mule. Chiang Kai-shek’s censor de- 
leted the words “well-fed.” 


Losses of Ninth Air Force 


When plans for moving the Ninth Air 
Force into France were made, a rate of 
attrition based on experience of the 
Eighth Air Force was set. This was found 
to be far too low, and changes were made 
just in time to avert serious consequences. 
The losses of the Eighth, which flew on 
bombing missions long before D Day, 
were mostly from high flak and enemy 
air attacks. The Ninth, constantly dive 
bombing and strafing, came under con- 
centrated anti-aircraft fire. Planes often 
flew within range of rifles and even pis- 
tols. Some Ninth groups have suffered 
casualties of almost 50%. At times squad- 
rons of 25 planes have had only eight 


or nine planes in operation. 


Guerrilla Statesman 


As the first move toward the ascend- 
ancy promised resistance groups in the 
Philippines Government, President Os- 
mefia has summoned the guerrilla chief 
Tomas a Confessor from Jap-held Panay 
to be Minister of the Interior, key 
controlling land policies and the police. 
A former University of Chicago student 
and ex-professor of economics, Confessor 
before the war was the strongest oppo- 
nent of Fascist sympathizers ang oe 
Spanish landed aristocracy in the Philip- 


_ The Turkish Government may soon 
- the Dardanelles to United Nations 
ipping to Russia . . . The Swedes are 
a volunteer unit to fight in Nor- 

way, if and when the Allies start mili- 
tary: operations to liberate it . . . Britain 
is expanding its propaganda and cultural 
activities in Mexico. An Anglo-Mexican 
Cultural Institution recently has been 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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- opened to distribute British publications 


and information. Several Cambridge and 
Oxford scholarships also are planned for 
Mexican students. 


1,500 Miles From Tokyo 


Transfer of Fleet Admiral Nimitz’s 
headquarters from Pearl Harbor to Guam 
originally was set for some time around 
Pearl Harbor Day but was delayed by a 
lag in housing. Combat theaters rated a 
priority over even CincPac on shippin 
space for building materials. The chift 
will break communications jams. It also 
will put Nimitz elbow to elbow with his 
task-force commanders and a few hours’ 
flight from combat operations. 


Foreign: The Army vs. Cupid 


More than 350 GI applications to 
marry Australian girls have been held 
up by the Sydney base commander in 


, line with the U.S. Army policy of pre- 


‘venting hasty marriages. 


The Army 
checks each case carefully and insists 
that couples know each other for at least 
six months . . . Some 350,000 Spaniards 
who are now living in France without 
identification papers, including many re- 
publican refugees, will shortly be given 
cards so they can travel and work . . . 
There are reports in Stockholm that Nazi 
smugglers are running Swedish ball bear- 
ings to the Germans in fishing boats. 
Sweden some time ago announced that 
all shipments of ball bearings for Ger- 
man plane and industrial plants had 


stopped. 
Tax Futures 


Although legislators currently are 
painting a gloomy -picture of postwar 
taxes, prospects of sharp tax slashing aft- 
er V-J Day are good. This is why: White 
House advisers regard postwar taxes as 
a key to the problem of maintaining high 
purchasing power and high employment. 
They aim at a $200,000,000,000 postwar 
national product (the a: aggregate of na- 
tional output) which they believe neces- 
sary to rovide 60,000,000 jobs—the 1944 
national product estimate is slightly be- 
low their goal. To achieve it, civilian 
consumption would haye to be about 
$140,000,000,000. And in order to per- 
mit such a high rate of consumption, 
taxes on individuals would have to be 
reduced. 


Over-all Tax Thinking 


Administration economic advisers are 
thinking in these tax terms: (1) Cut 
individual taxes in half in the lower 
0g where a larger quae nthg of 

oes into living-cost 
pa Ba cut less sharply in the hi brack. 





ets; (2) remove the excess-profits tax on 
corporations as soon as possible and 
maintain the normal corporate rate at 
40%. Some Administration leaders want 


to abolish corporate taxes altogether; 


they would revive the undisttibuted- 
profits tax to force corporate earnings 
into the purchasing stream. Most believe . 


that wages must be pushed hi 
lation to ‘prices, or prices brought down 
in relation to wages. They advocate 
boosting the floor under hourly wages 
from 40 cents to 65 cents. Profits would 
be squeezed, of course, but profits trans- 
lated into wages would increase pur- 
chasing power and, therefore, business 
activity. 


Automobile Loyalty 


A recent survey for the automotive in- 


dustry of 20,000 automobile owners 


shows a drop since 1941 in “owner loy- 
alty” to particular makes of cars. Where- 
as 72% of the owners of a given make in 
1941 said they would buy the same car 
again, the percentage now has dropped 
to 52%. This is true almost all along the 
line, with the exception of some higher- 
priced cars, indicating that automakers 
must do considerable postwar promotion 
to hold old customers. 


Aviation: Jet Silence 
Although several aircraft firms and 
companies like General Electric and 


Westinghouse are deep in jet propulsion 


and turbine projects which will revolu- 
tionize air transportation in the next ten 
years, the Army has forbidden further 
publicity until more jet planes are in 
combat . . . Scores of applications are on 
file for feeder airline routes, but don’t 
expect the map to blossom with new 
services during the next year or two. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board will be 
cautious in expanding air transportation 
to sm cities on routes which do not 
allel trunk airlines . . . Several of the 
argest airlines, convinced that taxes, 
landing fees, and other on at 
big-city airports will rise rapidly after 
the war, are studying the ese of 
operating their own metropolitan air- 
ports. 


Cheap Flight 
Lockheed Aircraft, pioneer builder of 
transports and warplanes, is flying a test 
Ei totype of an eae two-control 
vide 2 powered by 
. It flies 


ed for general 
at gee . but be- 


an 100 miles 
and other safety fea- 
materially in bad 


rin re- | 


already has been built... . Recent figures 
show that British shipments of Scotch 
to the U.S. are about 8% below 1943 
and 15% below 1938. Increased drinking, 

rather than lower imports, is blamed for 
the acute shortage . . . Television receiy- 
ing sets may be available at prices as low 
as $125 to $150 when output is resumed; 





wartime research has brought down the 
cost of tubes from $75 to $25. 
Press: Cowles’s Magazine X 


owles Magazines, Inc.,. publishers 
of Look, have suspended work on a pro- 
posed new publication, known in the 
shop as Magazine X (or “MX” for short), 
because the necessary paper is unavail- 
able and may remain so even after V-E 
Day . Sylvia Porter, only woman f- 
nancial columnist in New York, will be 
syndicated by The New York Post in 
January . . . Many newspapers made ar- 
bitrary corrections in spelling, grammar, 
and punctuation in printing the text of 
Lupe Velez’s suicide note (see page 32), 
although some reproduced pictures of 
the actual note in nearby ; 


Movies: V-E Day Films 

At least two documentary short sub- 
jects, completed some time ago, are 
scheduled for release after V-E Day. 


They are M-G-M’s “Victory in Europe,” 


prepared for geome | U.S. distribution, 
and Col. Frank s special picture 
for GI audiences, aaaieie the war 


‘still to be won in the Pacific and help 


Twentieth Century-Fox plans to 
selection a “Gone With the Wind” 
licity buildup, and the winner aby 


will be a newcomer . . . In an attempt 
to compete with Hollywood in the pot- 


war market, J. Arthur Rank, ea 
British producer, plans to develop 
glamorize English screen actresses. 


Radio: Boyer Coast to Coast 

A dramatic half-hour series, starring 
Charles Boyer, may be one of the first 
new major programs of 1945; the show 


is aw being offered to prospective 
. Look for the Book-of-the- 


The show, which will be transcribed, is 
the book club’s first major attempt to sell 

radio . The Lux Radio Theater, 
which recently ran into a ede when its 
producer, Cecil B. De Mille, refused to 
pay the 


aap sche 
has acquired a heada 
film studios are now dem: 


payments for rights to scripts 
the broadcasts. 
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— and here’s Santa’s reply to Joe: © 


Dior Joe: 
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Looks at GHQ of 
the War Effort 


_ The Periscope 





There is no “inside dope” on when the war with Germany will 
end. But privately some of the best-informed judges are more 
optimistic than recent official utterances would indicate. Al- 
though costly, the early winter offensive in the west went well 
until the German counterblow this week. Despite this attack, 
the enemy’s defensive crust of manpower is gradually being 
ground thin, and he has no large visible reserves. . 


There still is a chance that Germany will be beaten before 
spring. A clearer forecast should be possible after the effects of 
the current Nazi counterblows are assessed, possibly by mid- 
January. 


Yet Germany’s recuperative power continues to be astonishing. 
Its fighter-plane force has been built up again almost to the 
size of a year ago. It includes a growing number of jet-pro- 
pelled craft which far exceed in speed the best planes the Allies 
are using. The failure of the revived Luftwaffe to appear in 
force until last week is attributed chiefly to fuel and pilot 
shortages. 


The two-front war is straining U. S. fighting capacity. Privately, 
some top officials are saying that in 1944 war plans we bit off, 
not more than we could chew, but more than we could digest 
_thoroughly. According to this view, we should have held back 
the Pacific offensive, making more infantry and landing craft 
available to the European theater. If the German war drags 
into the latter half of 1945, this hindsight estimate is bound 
to win adherents. 


The only remedy is to put more steam into the whole war pro- 
gram. All top strategists and war production officials are agreed 
on that. The optimists who climbed out on the quick-victory 
limb last fall are playing safe now. 


The shipping shortage is acute. Behind the scenes, officials are 


working hard to improve efficiency of military usage, so that - 


tonnage can be made available to meet minimum requirements 
in liberated areas.‘ 


‘In addition to food for Greeks, Italians, Belgians, and others, 
raw materials must soon be made available to the French if 
their industries are not to stand idle. U.S. and British officials 
think that food and raw materials would lessen political tensions 
in Western and Southern Europe. 


As for things to eat and wear, it is touch and go whether the 
man in the street will have as much as in 1944. Top agricultural 
estimators fear that if the European war lasts beyond July 1, 
civilian food supplies will be 5% to 10% smaller. . 


In judging food prospects, remember this general rule: In the first 
of each calendar =— we run on stored-up supplies; after 
we begin eating what was planted and grown in the spring. 

Lorre scarcities that exist now probably will last until 


On the demand side, a long war would mean that high military 
and Lend-Lease needs would continue, with substantial relief 


o ° ° 
replenis 


* year and 


feeding of liberated peoples on top of that. High war production 
here means that high wages won’t drop, therefore home con- 
sumption will remain high. But the volume of food available 
depends on relative needs; government policy could allot less 
abroad to increase the quantity at home. 


This is the present outlook on the civilian supply side, assum- 
ing German defeat after mid-1945: Meat—a little more beet, 
lots less pork, and fewer chickens. Cereals—wheat, rye, and 
rice will be plentiful. Dairy products—butter will be even hard- 
er to get; milk about the same as now. Fruit and vegetables-- 
fresh, not much change from 1944; canned, a very short sup- 
ply for retail. ‘ 


New personalities are stepping to the fore to organize the 
rejuvenated war effort for 1945. They are the men being 
grouped around Byrnes, new head of the OWMR (Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion). This “little Cabinet,” 
though merely advisory to its chief, will be the funnel throug) 


which policy decisions must pass; its power is what Bymes 
gives to it. 


Just as OWMR will become important among 
agencies of the future, so will the names of General 
duction), Hutson (agriculture), Haber (m wer), Searls 
(cutbacks), Thompkins (rubber), and Blai (statistics and 
planning) become familiar in this period of the war. 


abetical 
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Smaller sugar rations are in prospect for next February or 

March, unless the.supply situation unexpectedly improves. A 

“phenomenal’¢ e of home canning has pared sugar inven- 

tories; mapa ortages in the beet fields and refineries make 
t : ; 


Lack of shipping still throttles imports of Caribbean sugar. Plan- 
ners don’t count on any ..9m the Philippines; the condition of 
the crop and processing plants isn’t known. 


As for clothes, the 1945-46 winter is the worrisome time. People 
won't freeze, but old clothes might have to suffice (sce 
page 56). 


Aviation will have a top spot in Congressional debates next 
lines~already are being drawn. Three of the four 
mem took part in the Chicago international conference 
loudly praise its results. U. S. interests were adequate- 
ly, they say, and they are prepared to fight ( ‘Senator 
Brewster dissents) for legislation needed to get cross-border flv- 
ing started under the conference’s temporary setup. 


The Lea bill revising domestic civil-aeronautics laws will be 
reintroduced and sent to the House early next session. Sponsors 
predict only relatively minor revisions. They contend that the 
opposition which bottled the bill in the House Rules Committee 
this year will be overcome. Some members are ready to «om- 
promise on controversial points. 
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Official U. S. Army Forces Photo 4 Beechcraft AT-11 Bombardier Trainer 
eA - 
A bombardier's training ‘is’ Hdt easy. It demands 
‘long days and nights of intensive study and work. 
That is one reason why American bombardiers have 
made such excellent scores over enemy targets. 
Since 1940 most AAF bombardiers, and a large 
percentage of our country's navigators and pilots 
as well, have been trained in Beechcrafts. The high 
regard that these officers have for Beechcrafts is 


one of our most valued assets. 
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3 em welcome uproar of the old 
dinner bell . . . the polite sum- 
mons of door bells and chimes... the 
blare of bugles and the vibrant tones 
of the great symphony orchestras... 
in all these you have always heard 
the speaking voice of Brass. For 
Brass is the finest of all sound-con- 
ductors, with its resonance always 
true-toned from a whisper to a shout. 
And it is readily formed into all man- 


ner of intricate shapes, yet it has the 







* BUY 


The voice of BRASS has always called: “Come One, Come All!” 


mechanical strength to stand the most 
constant and strenuous use. 

All these characteristics of Brass 
are watchfully maintained in every 
foot of Bristol’s production of sheet, 
rod, and wire. And in the process, 
Bristol adds another characteristic of 
its own: Unvarying uniformity in 
every shipment of every alloy speci- 
fied by fabricators of Brass products 
. . » just as uniform as all the thou- 
sands of miles of Bristol Brass that 


“BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS « 





have been rolled out for naval anti- 
aircraft shells. Now, Bristol would 
welcome the chance to discuss the 


uses of Brass in your future plans. 
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. THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Cons. 
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Air attacks on Manila batter the Jap air force and etch an American goal in smoke 
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Daring Gambles on Both Sides 
Make War Pace More Furious 


Surprise German Offensive, 


MacArthur’s Leap in Philippines 
Alike in Boldness and Risk 


It looked like the big gamble of the 
war. In the same sector where they broke 
through in 1940, the Germans last week 
launched an important counteroffensive 


against the American First Army. It was. 


a reckless move; if it failed, it would give 
the Allies their greatest opportunity since 
the Normandy breakthrough to trap ma- 
jor German forces. And after the grueling 
war of attrition that had chewed up 
troops, Nazi and American alike, even a 
German attack had its points for the 
Allies. 

In the Pacific, however, it was the 
Americans who took the chances. In one 
single leap United States seaborne forces 
advanced from the Pacific side of the 
Philippines to the shores facing the South 
China Sea. It was one of the most dar- 
ing moves of the entire war—and by the 
same token one of the most dangerous. 


Magic Eye: The old master still had 
the magic touch. The 150-ship convoy 
steamed hundreds of miles within sight of 
Japanese held islands in the Philippines 


last week. Several times it was attacked 
by enemy planes (see page 18 for an eye- 
witness description). But once again 
General of the Army MacArthur selected 
the right spot and put his men ashore in 
another unopposed landing. 

Even as the fighting between thou- 
sands of Americans’ and Japanese rose 
to a crescendo of fury on Leyte, Mac- 
Arthur thus invaded Mindoro Island in 
the Western Philippines. The bold move 
was designed to split the islands in half 
and lead to the conquest of Luzon and 
American control of the sea lifeline be- 
tween the Japanese Empire and its pos- 
sessions to the south. 


Securing Mindoro: In the early morn- 
ing of Dec. 15, troops commanded by 
Brig. Gen. William C. Dunckel, who sus- 
tained arm and hand wounds en route 
as a result of a Jap air attack, hit the hard 
gray beaches of Southwestern Mindoro. 
After the usual awesome naval bombard- 
ment, they landed at three places near 
San José. The big transports discharged 
men into assault boats. The smaller land- 
ing craft nudged onto the beachheads 
and spewed forth other men and sup- 
plies. Anti-aircraft guns had high priority 
on the unloading lists. There were no 
Japs near the beaches. 
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Official U. 8S. Navy photo 


Ashore, the men_ swiftly pushed 
through underbrush, marshes, sugar-cane 
fields, rice paddies, and coconut groves 
for two hours without suffering a casu- 
alty. The beachheads were linked up, the 
GI's took the town of San Jose with its 
sugar refineries and its adjacent airfield 
the first day. (There were eight airstrips 
on Mindoro when the Japanese took it 
in 1942.) 

The Americans quickly expanded on 
the 20-mile southwestern plain. Bounded 
by mountains on the north and east, it 
provides many excellent sites for air- 
strips. American and Australian engineers 
began working on them as soon as their 
machinery moved inland. Just south of 
Manila and the seventh in size among 
the Philippine Islands, Mindoro is com. 
pletely out of the typhoon belt. In con- 
trast to Leyte, it will be dry until March. 


Holding Mindoro: Once the Japanese 
assess the situation and complete their 
plans, they can be counted on to react 
violently by land, sea, and air. Northern 
Mindoro is separated from Luzon only 
by the 10-mile-wide Verde Island Strait, 
an easy step for barge traffic. And in the 
fight for Leyte the Japs have shown their 
willingness to expend prodigal quantities 
of men and equipment to get some 
ashore. 

The Japanese planes which attacked 
during the landing were only the fore- 
runners of more to come. In a series of 
strikes which extended over three days 
and _ nights, carriers of the Third Fleet 
destroyed or damaged 445 enemy planes 
on Luzon. However, the Japs have more 
than 100 airfields on that island and they 
can ferry replacements from Formosa in 
a few hours. , 

At the same time, despite its losses in 
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the October engagements, .the Imperial 
Navy is still a substantial force. And the 


Japs may decide to challenge the Third - 


Fleet again. In anticipation of that event 
during the landings, American cruisers 
covered the two channels which can be 
used in such thrusts from the north—the 
Verde Islands and Mindoro Straits. 


Welcome to Mindoro 
Robert Shaplen, NEwswEEk war cor- 


respondent, radioed this story of the sea- 
borne assault on Mindoro. 


We crept at night through Surigao 

Strait—already nicknamed Iron-Bottom 
Channel as the resuli of the Second Bat- 
tle of the Philippine Sea—and held our 
breaths at the sunrise as we dropped into 
the Mindanao Sea. This was no longer 
the comfortable spaciousness of the Pacif- 
ic. Now we were constantly looking over 
our shoulders to see if we were being 
followed. : 
__ On the bridge Rear Admiral Russell S. 
Berkey, commanding this cruiser group, 
stalked back and forth, wearing slippers 
and fatigues. 

At 10:20 a.m. the first Jap planes ap- 

ared, coming out of the sun be- 

ind an island. From then on for the rest 
of the day planes paid us periodic visits. 
We thus achieved the distinction of being 
the first MacArthur convoy ever sub- 
jected to air assaults en route to a land- 
ing beach. 


The Betty: The climax came stunning- 
ly just after 6 that evening. Already we 
had had our share of thrills, watching 
P-38s chase a dive bomber over the con- 
voy and set his tail on fire, cheering Hell- 
cats and Corsairs as they shot down four 
of the enemy’s specialists. But this was 
something extra—the best dogfight I’ve 
seen in a year of Pacific coverage. 

The sky was overflowing with orange, 
but there was no glare. The glow just lay 
suspended above the horizon, a great 
sheaf of luminous color, unbelievably 
beautiful. Then we saw them like a pair 
of flying fish playing tag, but for keeps. 

The bomber—a Jap Betty—was low 
over the water, black as a buzzard, prob- 
ably no more than 50 feet above the 
waves. A Hellcat was behind him, higher 
up. For fully five minutes the chase went 
on in Technicolor. The Betty must have 
known he was through when it started, 
but he put up a gorgeous fight. With his 
rear gunner blazing defiance, he twice 
forced the Hellcat to tum and bank up 
for a fresh downward swoop. Finally he 
was hit, but it took several punches to 
get him down. The fuselage splashed 
twice into the waves as he skidded on the 
water; then amazingly he came up and 
eked out another half mile before he 
finally checked in with Davy Jones. 


The “Count”: No ordinary awe-struck 
seaman was any more excited about it all 
than Admiral Berkey—“Count” to Navy 








Newsweek—DeMoreland 


American amphibious forces make a brilliant end run to the heart 
of the Philippines (indicated by long arrow) 


veterans. Berkey is 51 but with more 
bounce than someone half his age. His 
main fault, his men say, is that “he likes 
to fight too darn much.” With a war 
record that has taken him from Iceland 
to the Aleutians, Solomons, New Guinea, 
and now the Philippines, Berkey is much 
easier to know than Admiral Bill Halsey. 
A fisherman and an epicure (he has 
mint beds planted all over the islands 
of the Southwest Pacific), he shares these 
hobbies with an almost maniacal yen 
for tearing down an old radio set in a 
search for bugs, then putting it together 
again. 

The admiral is what is commonly de- 
scribed as a first-class radio ham. Duck- 
ing in and out of the flag plot—his head- 

uarters—while the dogfight emblazoned 

e horizon, he finally gave himself away: 
“Turn that radio on,” he shouted to the 
boy. “Get Berlin, there’s a dame there 
that’s got Tokyo Rose (Radio Tokyo) 
beat a mile.” 

The cruiser snaked rapidly northward, 
pushing its bow through Mindoro Strait, 


into the South China Sea—a long, long 
way from home. South of us, off the land- 
ing beach, an attack force had stopped. 
at had begun hectically in pre-dawa 
darkness simmered down to nothing. Oa 
the beach crowded Filipinos with native 
cattle. Capt. Jack Duncan, the skipper of 
this cruiser; snorted: “Here we are 150 
miles from Manila and we can’t start & 
bombardment because the mayor's we 
coming committee is in the way.” 

The Filipinos were finally scared of 
by airbursts. The shelling began, and & 
short time later the troops went in with 
out opposition. They were already ti 
when the first Jap planes—a han 
Halsey didn’t get—came darting over the 
high Mindoro Mountains and struck the 
transport area. Within minutes most were 
shot down. 

Steak was being served in the ward- 
room below and a phonograph was play. 


ing soft, nostalgic music. In a little w 


Radio Tokyo came on. “On all fronts,” 
a thin voice whined, “our troops are te 
pelling enemy attacks.” 
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Feint and Thrust 


Feinting an attack on Tokyo and then 
swinging 165 miles to the southwest, Su- 
perfortresses from Saipan flew in over 
Nagoya, Japan’s third largest city, on 
Dec.. 18 and dropped their bombs from 
altitudes 3,000 to 4,000 feet lower than 
usual. The prime target was the Mitsu- 
bishi company’s Hatsudoki aircraft plant, 
which turns out medium bombers and 
navy fighter planes. Smoke from the bat- 
tered buildings was visible for 100 miles 
and a reconnaissance photograph showed 
47 hits on the machine shops, assembly 
departments, and the administration 
building. On Dec. 17 the B29s hit Na- 
goya again. 

Nagoya is one of the high-priority tar- 
gets in Japan. It is highly inflammable, 
with 315,402 wood and plaster buildings 
and only 662 of brick or concrete (1938 
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figures). It has Japan’s largest concentra- 
tion of aircraft and aircraft-parts plants. 
In addition, it contains arsenals, iron 
works, and factories turning out explo- 
sives, machinery, machine tools, textiles, 
chemicals, and electrical equipment. 

Superfortresses based in India and 
China attacked the Rangoon rail yards, 
a railway bridge at Bangkok, and Jap- 
held Hankow. 


Chinaman’s Chance 


Three weeks ago, flushed with their 
victories in Kwangsi province, the Japa- 
nese launched an ambitious drive north- 
ward into Kweichow province toward 
Kweiyang and Chungking. Far in ad- 
vance of their path, Chinese civilians 
poured out of the towns and villages in 
desperate flight. Chinese soldiers, to whom 
defeat has become an almost normal 





event, fell back before the relentless push. 
. Then two weeks ago, when the Ja 
were within 50 miles of Kweiyang, the 
capital of Kweichow, the Chinese held. 
It soon became apparent the Japs had 
overextended themselves. Their thrust 
was probably no more than a reconnais- 
sance in force. While the Fourteenth Air 
Force gave tactical cboperation, the Chi- 
nese turned the Japs tek. Last week 
Chungking announced that all enemy 
forces had been thrown out of Kweichow. 
However, China was still in mortal 
peril. The Japs have run back and forth 
in a similar manner many times. But 
they have always returned and taken 
what they wanted in the end. 
@ In Burma, the Chinese 38th Division, 
after a siege which lasted for weeks, 
cleaned out the last Japanese organized 
resistance in Bhamo, about 80 miles south 


of Myitkyina. 





WAR TIDES 





Evidently Gen. Douglas A. Mac- 
Arthur did not use his full military 
strength for the invasion of Leyte and 
4 Samar. The attack on Mindoro has dem- 
onstrated that. To make it, a large con- 
voy, supported by the naval forces under 
MacArthur’s command and by carriers 
from Admiral William F. Halsey Jr.’s 
fleet, sailed from assembly points into 
the heart of the Philippine Islands. 

Preliminary to this move, our air 
forces were particularly active. The 
bombing of Jap air bases near any pos- 
sible route of travel, as at Mindanao, 
Cebu, and Negros, where Jap inter- 
ceptors might harass the convoy, was 
carried on for days by our land-based 
planes, while our carrier air forces gave 
the air bases in Luzon, particularly 
those Pang mewn Bay, an —— 
pounding, to reduce the stre of Jap 
air sslaianeanocha coming from the 
north. Our efforts even extended as far 
as Borneo to the south and Palawan 
to the west. 

These air efforts were all preliminary 
to the mass convoy movement which was 
to follow at some propitious time. Had 
the situation in Leyte and Samar not 
developed favorably as it did in recent 
days, the convoy could have unloaded 
at Leyte Gulf, but as Leyte was no long- 
er critical, it was directed to 
elsewhere. On our side, these air opera- 
tions gave us much valuable information. 


The air assaults also left the Japs in 
} the dark as to MacArthur's real inten- 
tions. Up to the time the convoy ap- 
peared off the eastern end of the Surigao 
Strait, the Japs, even if they knew that 
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MacArthur Is Bound for Luzon 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


a convoy was at sea, did not know 
whether it was bound for Leyte Gulf 
or elsewhere. Even when it turned west 
toward the Sulu Sea, the Japs could not 
be quite sure whether it was bound 
through Balabac Strait toward the ex- 
cellent sea base at Malampaya Sound 
in the northern part of Palawan Island, 
or whether it might tum south for the 
equally good base at Brunei Bay in 
Northern Borneo, which previously had 
been under surveillance and air attack. 
Only when the convoy tumed north 
in the Sulu Sea did the Japs know for 
certain that our objective was neither of 
these localities. Even then they could 
not know exactly where the attack would 
develop; thus they could not move 
large military forces in advance but had 
to rely on local garrisons at the spot. 
The actual landing on Mindoro must 
have come as a surprise to the Japs. 
The island is about 90 miles long and 
50 miles wide, mountainous in the 
north, heavily wooded, and in general 
quite werey in the lowlands. It is 
sparsely inhabited, and the climate is 
considered unhealthy. However, the 
island does have some airfields which, 
if seized, held, and develo will 
give us advanced air bases about 135 
miles from Manila, and nearer still to 
Batangas and to two very narrow necks 
of land in Southern Luzon east of Ba- 


must use. 

The landings were made on the open 
coast probably near St. Agustin, south 
of the Bugsanga River. The water is 


‘tween St. Agustin and Pandurucan is 


point in favor of landing here is that 


deep to the coast, with no outlying 
shoals, facilitating the quick debarka- 
tion of troops. , 

There used to be a wharf at St. Agus- 
tin at which deep-water ships could 
load. A short rail line runs tain St. 
Agustin to San Jose, and another from 
San Jose to Pandurucan. The coast be- 


fairly well protected from the prevail- 
ing winter northeast winds. Another 


this beach is only 44 miles from Bu- 
suanga Island. Between there and Cul- 
ion, a leper colony, lies Coron Bay, a 
stretch of water capable of affording 
anchorage for many deep-draft ships. 


MacArthur's strategy is now be- 
ginning to develop. It is bold and de- 
cisive, oy by this ee bs knows his 
Japs and pretty well what to expect 
from them. He is bound for Luzon, but 
his tactical dispositions are of the en- 
circling type, relying heavily on the 
favorable disposition of air forces to 
cover his military moves, plus naval 
strength when it is needed. By this lat- 
est move, he has again an invi- 
tation for the Jap Navy to attack, j 
as a previous invitation was given when 
he moved into Leyte. Whether this in- 
vitation will be accepted now or wheth- 
er the Jap Navy will wait until a further 
move is made toward Luzon remains to 
be seen. In either case, our Navy should 
be pretty well prepared to meet any 
eventuality, for it should be stron 
enough now to support MacArthur 
possibly start another operation of its 
own. 
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Rundstedt Stakes Wehrmacht’s Fate 
on Attempt to Split the Allied Front 


Soldiers of the west front. . 

Your great hour has struck. Strong attack- 
ing armies are advancing today against the 
Anglo-Americans. I,do not need to say more 
to you. You all feel it. Everything is at stake. 
You bear in yourselves the holy duty to give 
everything and to achieve the superhuman 
for our fatherland and our Fiihrer. 


That was the order of the day read to 
German troops in the early hours of Dec. 
16. It was signed “Commander-in-Chief 
of the West Front von Rundstedt, Field 
Marshal.” This was the same Karl von 
Rundstedt who commanded Army Group 
A, the main Nazi force on that almost for- 
gotten D Day in May 1940 when the 
Wehrmacht shattered the Allied front. 
. Then Army Group A hit. the front. be- 


tween Aachen and the Moselle River. 
Last week Rundstedt’s divisions launched 
their counteroffensive in almost. exact- 
ly the same area—that covering Luxem- 
bourg and the Ardennes Forest. And they 
launched it at almost exactly the same 
hour—5:30 a.m. as compared with 5:35 
a.m. in 1940. 


On the Hinge: The Germans claimed 
that, as in 1940, the enemy had been 
“taken completely by surprise.” They 
may have been correct. The Allies have 
done practically no fighting in the region 
stretching from the headwaters of the 
Roer River to south of the Moselle bend. 
Presumably the sector has been lightly 
held. Furthermore, a German offensive at. 


&. ae. oe 
U. 8. Signal Corps photo from Associated Press 


These weary Americans get their first hot chow after fifteen days 
of heavy fighting on the front before Cologne 


NEwswerx. 


this point did not fit in, with the trend of 
Nazi strategy, which has ‘seemed to aim 
primarily at conserving the Wehrmacht. 

Nevertheless, the Germans had chosen 
what for them is a strategically profitable 
area. The Ardennes Forest-Luxembourg 
sector in 1940 covered the hinge between 
French armies. Today it is the hinge be- 
tween the American First and Third Ar- 
mies. A breakthrough would split the Al- 
lied front. The question was whether the 
Germans had the troops, fuel, and planes 
to follow up a break if they achieved it. 
If not, the Nazi drive might be inter- 
preted as an attempt to upset some im- 
pending Allied operation. 

The reverse of the picture was that the 
Germans had tied up many of their best 
troops and left themselves wide open for 
a major Allied effort elsewhere—particu- 
larly since they are heavily outnumbered 
in the reserves available. 


As of Old—Almost: The German at. 
tack opened with a rain of explosives. Ar- 
tillery and mortar shells crumped down 
in the fields and woods around the Ameri- 
can positions. V-1 flying bombs muttered 
overhead or went into sudden dives. The 
rumble of faster-than-sound V-2 rocket 
bombs echoed in the air after the pro- 
jectiles themselves had exploded. The 
Luftwaffe was out in greater strength 
than at any time since D Day. Swarms of 


Ninth Air Force fighters rose to intercept 


and shot down 108 German planes for a 
loss of 33 American craft. 

- The crack divisions Rundstedt threw 
into the fray apparently had been secretly 
moved down from the Cologne area under 
cover of bad weather. When they hit 
the American lines, they hit hard and 
went through for gains that were meas 
ured in miles. Panther and Tiger tanks 
rolling through the woods overran com- 
mand posts and GI’s armed only with 
rifles were forced to flee to the rear. In 
one case Nazi tanks machine-gunned 150 
Americans who had surrendered. 


On the Roer: Meanwhile, the great 
battle of attrition before Cologne cor- 
tinued in its grim course as the mass of 
the First and Ninth Armies moved up 
to the Roer River, the next Nazi defense 
line before Cologne. Now many of the 
German troops who had held back the 
Americans in such bloody fighting were 
engaged on their own offensive to 
south. 


Road to No Man’s Land 

Roland C. Gask, NEWSWEEK war cor 
respondent, wirelesses this story of the 
forward command posts on the westem 
front: 


One of the best ways to reach the 
fighting lines of the western front is to 
go through the chain of forward com 
mand posts—from divisional to regimet- 
tal to battalion. That’s the way I took to 
the First Army’s 83rd Division, one of 
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the units speatheeding the drive-on: Da- 


ren, a town just across the Roer Riv- 


er and the last sizable place before Co- 


‘ logne 20 miles beyond. And here’s how it 


looked as each command. post took: us 
closer to the front: 


_ CP Divisional: Our jeep buzzed up the 
muddy road to the tiny village of 30 old, 
ruined, straggling houses on the edge of 
Hiirtgen Forest. There on rg corner 
stood a battered, long building. Most of 
the windows were out; its roof was bashed 
im the door was heavil sandbagged. 

few seconds the building shud- 
dered 


as near-by 240-millimeter bat-: 


teries let loose with salvos. I went past 
the guard into the main room: 

It no longer looked like a living room. 
Instead the parlor was now festooned with 
maps—a “situation map,” then an oper- 
ations map, next a huge aerial terrain 
photograph plus more maps beyond. This 
was the war room of the 83rd’s Divisional 
CP, which was located well forward, only 
a few miles from the front and just beyond 
the reach of mid-range artillery. 

A two-starred general in a netted steel 
helmet was studying the maps. He was 
Maj. Gen. Robert C. Macon, blue-eyed, 
scanty-haired native of Washington, 
D.C., and the 83rd’s commander since 
it landed in Normandy early in June. 
Macon, who prizes several “gifts from 
Hitler,” including a captured radio and 
a .38 revolver which he keeps in his 2%- 
ton trailer, showed me how the war room 
served as the division’s nerve center. In 
the adjoining room were G-2 (intelli- 
gence) and G-3 (operations); a few 
yards away was the air-support room, in 
telephone communication with planes in 
the air. Up the road in another battered 
house was liaison, mapping the 83rd’s 
operations in relation to those of the 
surrounding divisions. 

Across the way was a tiny church; 
its roof was off, its pews in a jumbled 
heap. Alongside, under a camouflaged 
tent, a generator chugged away and 
turned out power to light the CP. 

Practically -every building was oc- 
cupied by this CP, which had been set 
up in 24 hours a few days before ‘and 
was ready to move on any moment. It 
even had a barbershop and improvised 
hot showers. Not a German civi ‘lian had 
stayed in the village; yet some of the 
battered houses inside still bore typical 
homely German touches: crucifixes over 
doorways and colored, framed _inscrip- 
tions such as Bewahret einander vor 
Herzeleid, kurz ist die Zeit die ihr 
beisammen seid (Spare each other heart- 
aches; the time is short while you will be 
together). 


CP, Regimental: Leaving Divisional 
CP we Regiments another muddy road, 
vag pough, cise pyines, armen 
lunged up. into eart 

of a of pie, forest and up to Regimental 


was an invisible outpost in an 


yi ace agen Se. oa Gis Seine SS 









TNT Turnout: Near Mutzig, France, American Army engineers took a pom 
German half-track (above), loaded the vehicle with TNT, then rammed it into t¢ 
thick wall of a German fort. When the blast shattered the ‘wall (below), it also broke — 
the morale of Germans within: 82 trooped out to surrender. 
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old German dugout and, like all Regi- 


_mental. CP’s, was located near enough 


to the front to be in close contact with 
the battalions, yet safe from mortar and 
small-arms fire. 

Down in this gloomy 8- by 12-foot 
cell, lighted: by a portable generator .and 
bare of e uipment save for maps, shelves, 
small pb iy and benches, we found the 
commanding colonel. With him were in- 
telligence, operations, and artillery’ off- 
cers and two or three GI’s. Every now 
and then an officer lifted the field tele- 
phone and spoke ‘to Divisional CP in 
the rear or to one of the battalions for- 
ward. 


CP, Battalion: This time most of the 
talk was to the CP of the battalion which 
that morning had finished cleaning out 
the tiny town on the plain beyond the 





forest, separated from Diiren only b the 

Roer River. The colonel said we could go 
down into the area if we liked although — 

the road was being periodically shelled. 

We twisted down the forest road, slowed — 

to watch truckloads of German prisoners — 

coming out, scooted to the edge ,of the 

town, and entered Battalion CP—a well- 

hidden house on the outskirts. 

A dead private lay on the floor, his 
face and wounds covered by a blanket. A. 
few inches away a colonel and a lieuten= 
ant colonel bent low over a map. They 
were discussing in whispers how to hold” 
the town against the expected ‘counter- 
attacks. A few junior officers’ and GI's” 
stood around. German and American, ar- 
tillery thundered. Already Jerry was) re-" 

paying the captors in customary fashion 
—with a heavy dose of shelling. 

Then the shells began in mounti 
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crescendo to advance upon the CP. They 
were big ones from 210-millimeter guns. 
One or two whoppers landed only: about 
100 yards away, spattering the walls with 
fragments. Outside an unwary GI, 
crouching with pants down in a secluded 
spot, was blown into the creek. Inside, 
men descended silently into the dimly 
lit cellar. 

There, while shells thumped around 
them, they waited, talking low, grinning 
occasionally Kke veterans. A moment after 
the shelling ceased, they trooped up 
again. 


Push to the West Wall 


Haguenau, an eastern pivot of the 
Maginot Line and one of the most im- 
portant German supply centers in the 
path of the American Seventh Army, lies 
almost squarely in the center of the 
Rhine Valley north of Strasbourg. Beyond 
it extends the rolling Rhenish Plain, which 
leads over the German border past the 
twin Rhine cities of Ludwigshafen and 
Mannheim to Frankfurt. 

While the American Third Army con- 
tinued desperate street fighting in and 
around Dillingen, Saarlautern, and Sar- 
reguemines in the Saar Basin last week, 
the 79th Division of the Seventh launched 
a drive for Haguenau. Behind the ‘front, 
under cover of night, large convoys 
moved men and equipment northward 
for a major effort. Previous sharp spar- 
ring thrusts had failed to budge the Ger- 
mans. 

The 79th shot a two-pronged attack 
against Haguenau. One pushed into the 
southwestern outskirts. The German 
forces fought with their customary vigor 
for one entire day. Then during the 
night, while the GI’s slept fretfully and 
awaited the dawn, the enemy pulled 
out of the town. The Americans jogged 
through the quict streets without meet- 
ing resistance. 

That was a signal for the Nazis to 
begin withdrawing along most of the 
Seventh Army’s northern front. Rapidly 
exploiting its advantage, the 79th sped 
on, taking Lauterbourg near the Rhine 
and pushing across the German border. 
Farther west, the 45th and 108rd_ Divi- 
sions met localized opposition in simul- 
taneous drives which carried them through 
Lembach and Wissembourg across the 
frontier. All three divisions passed through 
Maginot Line fortifications which were 
only lightly defended—usually by a few 
men armed with rifles and machine 


However, the Seventh made no claim 
of crushing the Germans in the advance. 
The enemy had pulled the only worth- 
while maneuver left in the book on that 
sector. Outnumbered and outgunned, the 
Germans merely deserted the open coun- 
try and the Maginot Line for the shelter 
of the West Wall. From there they gave 
the Americans a taste of the artillery fire 
they would meet when they cracked 
against those formidable forts. 
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Radiophoto from Associated Press 


A soldier of the invading United States Army reads the slogan “People 


to Arms” painted on this building somewhere in occupied Germany . . . 


Next Stop: Home 


They came from the fighting front of 
the Twelfth Army Group—some 1,300 of 
them. Most of the soldiers hadn't be- 
lieved it at first. Some had been hauled 
out of the midst of battle; others had 
been preparing to go back into action. 
A Joe had come up and told them all to 
drop what they were doing and get ready 
to take a 30-day leave back in the United 
States. 

Now finally they realized they had 
been touched with a magic wand. Un- 
shaven and dirty, most of them, they 
stood self-consciously in replacement cen- 
ters behind the lines last week and 
learned that they had been chosen as a 
result of their excellent records for the 
Army’s first mass furlough home, travel 
time extra. All had at least two combat 
medals; they were heavy with Purple 
Hearts. In the assembly areas they re- 
ceived hot showers, barber shaves, clean 
clothes, and good chow. Next stop: Paris. 

They turned gay Paree upside down. 

Bulging with pay, they jammed the night 
clubs and saloons, showering down 100- 
franc notes and drinking everything in 
sight. They clambered on stages, argued 
with the chair-bome infantry stationed in 
the city, and shouted at nude shawgirls: 
“Take it off!” But for once the MP’s were 
tolerant. 
@ Two days later public dancing was 
banned in Paris for the duration of the 
war. The edict was not aimed at Ameri- 
cans but at profiteering French, who 
have jammed the night clubs. 


The Faenza Hurdle 


Faenza is a pleasant little Northem 
Italian town with a spacious piazza and 
a fine cathedral. But it is also strategical- 
ly situated on the Lamone River astride 
the main railway and highway No. 9 on 
the vital route from Rimini to Bologna. 


It was at Faenza that the Germans 
three weeks ago decided to make a stand 
against the British Eighth Army drive 
from Rimini northwest toward Bologna 
and the heart of the Po Valley. For days 
they resisted assaults by Canadians, 
Poles, Indians, and New Zealanders. 
Nazi reserves were poured into the front. 
lines with that strange prodigality that 
has seemed to distinguish German strat- 
egy on the Italian front. 

This week Faenza finally fell to the 
famous New Zealand division led by Lt. 
Gen. Bernard Freyberg, the eleven-times- 
wounded hero of this war and the last. 
And difficult though it was to take, Faeni- 
za was still just another stop in the terri- 
ble grinding advance of the Allied armies 
up the backbone of Italy. 


The Silver Sphere Puzzle 


A massive assault by the United States 
Army Air Forces based in Britain and 
Italy last week brought the air war in 
Europe to a new peak of size and tech- 


_nique. At a season when bad weather 


ordinarily reduces air activity, the Eighth 
and Fifteenth Air Forces surpassed all 
previous records and in a single day sent 
a total of 2,100 heavy bombers and 1,150 
fighters against the Reich. 

From Britain, 1,600 heavies, escorted 
by 800 fighters, flew east in five waves 
stretching over 300 miles. They were 
manned by 16,800 American airmen: 
they carried 4,000 tons of explosives and 
incendiaries. Once over Germany, in 
cloudy weather that grounded the Luft- 
waffe and required the Americans to use 
electronic bombing devices, the Fortress- 
es attacked rail yards at Frankfort and 
Giessen; the Liberators bombed rail 
yards at Hanau. From the south, the 
Fifteenth’s heavy bombers iit the Moos- 
bierbaum oil refinery near Vienna. - 

But tKeugh German defense was 
limited to anti-aircraft fire, the Luftwaffe 












... while the “people” themselyes march off to internment in the concentration 
camp at Vught, Holland, where Nazis once operated a huge crematorium 


was still ready for battle, still ingenious 
in defense. Dispatches heavily censored 
by Supreme Headquarters revealed that 
American pilots have recently encoun- 
tered a new phenomenon over Germany: 
silver-colored spheres resembling huge, 
glittering Christmas-tree ornaments. 
Sometimes translucent, floating singly 
or in clusters, the balls are presumably 
a new form of aerial interference. Recall- 
ing the Allied and German use of tinfoil 
strips drop by attacking planes to 
confuse Radar instruments on the ground, 
Hanson Baldwin, military analyst of The 


New York Times, made this educated | 


guess on the new German weapon: 

“The new ‘silver spheres’ might repre- 
sent . . . the reverse of this idea. Such 
spheres, drifting about in the sky, might 
interfere with and confuse the radar in 
the attacking planes, thus making ‘blind’ 
bombing impossible, or far more inac- 
curate than it normally is.” 


Smugglers’ Pitch 


Before Pearl Harbor the F lying Tigers. 


negotiated the dangerous air route over 
tte Hump from India to China. Then 
United States Army airmen took over' the 
supply line that arches over rugged moun- 
tains and enemy territory to Kunming. 
The stories of their flights were glorious; 
to Chinese and Americans alike, they 
were men of daring and courage. Unfor- 
tunately, it became known last week, 
some of them were also smugglers. 
Between 1941 and early 1943, Army 
investigators estimate, scores of American 
go-betweens—now court-martialed or ar- 
rested—collected $4,156,000 flying the 
India-China route. The smugglers, as- 
sisted by American Red Cross workers, 
technical representatives of American 
manufacturers, and British, Indian, Chi- 
nese, and other civilians, started their 
contraband career in a small way—by 
bringing a Chinese friend cigarettes or 
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some other luxury. Then a group of Chi- 
nese, Indians, and Greeks organized a 
syndicate to trade in gold, currency, stolen 
Lend-Lease supplies, and government 
property. 
Gems were hidden in plane instruments 
and underwear, cigarettes beneath floor- 
boards. Officers of one American troop- 
carrier squadron, including the command- 
ing officer, collected $50,000. An Ameri- 
can soldier and four Chinese arrived in 
Kunming with $7,000 worth of sulfanila- 
mide pills in suitcases. One staff sergeant 
made $5,000 in a few months by smug- 
gling gems and gold and selling govern- 


ment property on the Chinese black 
market. 


On to Vienna 


Budapest was under siege last -week. 
Despite a Nazi threat that the Hungar- 
ian capital “would disappear from the 
face of the earth” before the Red Army 
entered it, the Russians did not indis- 
criminately bomb the city. Their artillery, 
drawn up in a tight semicircle around 
Pest, shelled the suburbs and skilfully 
pinpointed military objectives in the cen- 
ter. But for 35 miles around Budapest, 
not a-single village or hamlet had escaped 
damage from the bitter battles of recent 
weeks. The entire area was a vast sea of 
mud, caused by ceaseless rains and floods. 

Thus the Russian besiegers of Buda- 
pest were confronted with the same com- 
bination of desperate Nazi resistance and 
adverse weather that had slowed the of- 
fensive in the west. There were no spec- 
tacular gains, although the Red Army 
steadily inched closer to the heart of the 
city, capturing several strongholds in its 
inner defense belt. 

North and northeast of the capital, 
however, the Soviet offensive rolled on. 
The Red Army reached, or approached, 
the old Czecho-Slovak border on almost 
its entire length from liberated Ruthenia 
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“westward to the Danube bend. Ger- 


man troops still holding out in Northem 
Hungary and Eastern Slovakia, before 
the cities of Kassa and Presov, were 
threatened with entrapment by this 
Soviet thrust toward Central Slovakia. 

Still more significant was the Red 
Army’s companion drive northwest of 
Budapest. On Dec. 15 the Russians in 
that area burst into the wide plain lead- 
ing straight up the Danube to the Slovak 
capital, Bratislava, 84 miles away. From 
Bratislava to Vienna, it is only 32 miles. 
A German spokesman conceded: “Vienna 
soon will be a front-line city.” ; 


How Warsaw Died 


Mrs. Elna Gistedt Kiltynowicz for near- 
ly twenty years was the favorite musical- 
comedy star in Warsaw. She continued 
to live in the Polish capital all through 
the German occupation and the terrible 
revolt of last summer. Then, because she 
was Swedish-born and carried a Swedish 
passport, the Germans evacuated_ her. 
Last week in Stockholm she told a News- 
WEEK correspondent the story of the 
death of Warsaw. 


Warsaw has been wiped off the map. 
The entire center, all the principal streets, 
all churches, and large buildings are in 
ruins. The destruction in 1939 was but a 
surface wound compared with today’s 
destruction. Not a single Pole is left in 
the city, only Germans in barracks and 
in the suburbs. 


Death in the Sewers: The revolt by 
the underground forces of General Bér 
caught us all by surprise. Earlier there 
had been several false alarms about the 
uprising. Nothing ever happened. But 
on Aug. 1, I was warned to be back in 
my home on the east side of the: Vistula | 
by 4 p.m. I never had time to reach 
there from the café which I was operat+ 


ing: in downtown Warsaw. 


The district where I was caught was: 
at the beginning comparatively peaceful, 
but soon refugee hordes began coming in 
and shortly it was our turn to flee. When 
the underground’s ammunition gave out 
and bombs and shells began to grind the 
city to smithereens, the people fled from 
quarter to quarter and from block to 
block—through the shellfire, throngs 
secret, freshly dug tunnels under the 
streets, and through the sewers. People 
died like flies-the Germans had here 
and there pumped poison gas into the 
sewers. In districts still held by Bér 
patriots, the crowding became ever 
worse. People jammed into basements 
and corridors, fifteen and sixteen in every 
room. Food soon gave out. It was worse 
for the children, who got no milk. Many 
died. 

To the Sky: Up to the last moment we 
hoped for victory. The question often 
heard during those crucial moments was; 
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WAR TIDES 





by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


This is the last story of General Full- 
er’s series on the shape of wars to come. 


When on Sept. 19, 1939, Hitler 
broadcast that he had a secret weapon, I 
wrote an article suggesting that it was 
the rocket. I did so, not only because I 
knew that the Germans had been ex- 
‘perimenting with rockets, but because 
I realized that, as a projectile, the rocket, 
potentially, was vastly superior to either 
the shell or the bomb; for, as it is self- 
propelled, it needs neither cannon to 

re it nor airplane to carry it. Theoreti- 
cally, its size is unlimited, its speed fan- 
tastic, and its range global. Further, its 
power is enormous: Long before the 
war, a 14-pound rocket motor had been 
built which developed 200 horsepower. 
Lastly, its construction is simple, consist- 
ing of three main parts—a warhead, fuel 
tank, and combustion chamber. 

Unlike a shell, it needs no explosive 
force -behind it, and, unlike the flying 
bomb, no atmosphere against which to 
push. In fact it attains its highest effi- 
ciency when moving in a vacuum. This 
was Ziolkowsky’s great discovery in 
1903, the year the first airplane flew. 

The reason is that the rocket acts by 
reaction in accordance with Newton's 
third law of motion: “To every action 
there is an equal and contrary reaction.” 
This may be explained as follows: Place 
a machine gun on a frozen lake. Fire 
one round and the gun will jump back 
a certain distance. Next, fire a succes- 
sion of rounds, so that the recoil of each 
shot fired boosts on the recoil of the last 
shot fired; then, in a few seconds, recoil 
accelerating recoil will send the gun 
racing backward over the ice. Lastly, 
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imagine all ‘friction with the ice re- 
moved, and you have a simple picture 
of how a rocket works. 

In the atmosphere layers above the 
earth, speed, on account of heating— 
not owing to the density of the atmos- 
phere but to what is called “adiabatic 
compression”—is limited to 4,500 miles 
an hour. But in pure space there. is no 
such limit. It has been calculated that 
a rocket fired from Berlin to New York 
would cover the journey in less than 
fifteen minutes, reach a height of more 
than 600 miles above sea level, and 
attain a maximum speed of about 9,000 
miles an hour. Therefore, during the 
final 200 miles or so of its flight some 
retarding apparatus would have to be 
brought into play to prevent its being 
compressed into incandescence. 


To bring the rocket to perfection 
two main difficulties have to be over- 
come: the first, fuel; the second, con- 
trol. At present the Germans favor a 
mixture of liquid oxygen and _ alcohol, 
which gives a maximum velocity of 
9,000 miles an hour. This fuel is, how- 
ever, bulky and unreliable. Could 
atomic energy be tapped, the problem 
would be solved. 

The second is more tangible. It might 
be overcome gyroscopically as in the 
flying bomb, or by ultra-short wireless 
waves, or by light waves. Further, a 
small transmitting apparatus might be 
fitted to the rocket, which would +tell 
the sender its exact position throughout 
its journey. 

Today the rocket has become so for- 
midable that it is challenging the shell 
and the bomb. For instance, we have 


the American Bazooka rocket tank- 
buster, the Russian Katyusha—a multi- 
ple rocket thrower—and the German 
Nebelwerfer, a somewhat similar weap- 
on. Also we have the rocket as used by 
British and American planes. All these 
weapons have come into use because 
the cannon can be dispensed with. To 
fire a 4-inch shell from a fighter plane 
is not a practical proposition, but to 
fire groups of 4-inch rockets is. 

Development is forging ahead. Lon- 
don has been bombed with rockets at a 
range of 200 miles; the trajectory of the 
rocket reaching an altitude of 70 miles. 
Therefore the stratosphere has been sur- 
mounted. 

Yet, in my opinion, the most porten- ‘ 
tous development is the use of rockets 
to propel gliders and airplanes. If these | 
small vessels can be motored by rock- 
ets, in time larger ones will certainly be. 
Before the present century has run its 
course, there is nothing fantastic in sug- 
gesting that complete armies will be 
whisked through pure space a thousand 
miles above the earth’s surface, to speed 
at 10,000 miles an hour toward their 
enemy. 


Therefore, well may we ask our- } 
selves, were those first rocketeers so 
wrong when years ago they set out to 
plan a transatlantic rocket ship as the 
first step toward the conquest of Venus 
and Mars? Did not one write: “The 
rocket denotes a unique method of pro- 
pulsion which bids fair not only to } 
change the face of this world, but the 
face of other worlds”? We live in ex- 
traordinary times—in days of strange | 
and violent possibilities. 








Why doesn’t anyone bomb the German 
airfields? A few less Luftwaffe dive bomb- 
ers would have meant so much, but we 
did not see even any friendly planes in 
the sky. The morale of the patriots can 
best be gauged by the fact that a score 
of Polish lads 16 and 17 years old at- 
tempted to storm the university where 
some 38,000 Germans had _ barricaded 
themselves. The boys were of course re- 
pulsed, but not before they had succeed- 
ed in capturing one bunker. 

As the battle progressed, it became 
plain that Warsaw would be razed to the 
ground. The Germans systematically 
eradicated block after block. Warsaw 
casualties were around 250,000 to 300,- 
000, but nobody knows exactly. 

My last glimpse of Warsaw may have 
been an omen—the big Christ statue out- 
side the Holy Cross Church was over- 


turned among the ruins on Krakowskie 
Przedmiéscie Square—but the Savior’s 
hand still pointed guidingly to the sky. 


A Ship Is Coming! 

In the large bay farmed by the Norman 
and Breton peninsulas lie the picturesque 
Channel Islands—Jersey, Guernsey, Alder- 
ney, Sark, and five smaller species of land 
and rock. Geographically a part of France, 
they have belonged to Britain since the 
time of William the Conqueror. The Ger- 
man conquest of France in #940 engulfed 
these territorial outposts of Britain, 50 
miles away, but the Allied comeback last 
summer by-passed them. Entrenched in 
strong fortifications, the Germans stayed 
put; the Allies saw no compelling strategic 
reason for dislodging them. , 

Some 65,000 British plus thousands of 
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French civilians in the islands have thus 
been cut off since July. Although the 
islands are fertile and well cultivated— 
Jersey, in particular, is famous for its 
potatoes as well as its cattle—supplies ran 
out in November, principally because the 
large German garrison requisitioned civil- 
ian stocks. Most of the cattle probably 
were slaughtered long ago . 

Last week, however, Home. Secretary 
Herbert Morrison told the House of Com- 
mons that a Swedish relief ship, sailing 
from Lisbon under German safe conduct, 
would shortly bring drugs, soap, and 300,- 
000 Red Cross food parcels to the ma- 
rooned islanders. Under international law, 
Morrison pointed out, “an occupying 
power is responsible for supplies to the 
civilian population,” but because the Ger- 
mans failed in this task, the British Gov- 
ernment acted. 
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ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tine tracks tell a story of wartime 


service. Back in pre-priority days, 
you took the family automobile 


more or less for granted. Now, inthe | 


fourth Christmas Season of America 
at war, you’re amazed at how well 
the old bus has stood up — and espe- 
cially the tires on which it rides. 

For tires are a lot better than most 
Americans ever imagined. Since the 
last war, they have been improved 
until today they give 10 times more 
mileage at about one-fifth the cost! 
And the story of this remarkable 
progress is, in large measure, a 
Goodyear story. 


From Goodyear laboratories and 
factories came the first Straight Side 
tire, the first Conventional Cord tire, 
the first Pneumatic Cord Truck tire 
and scores of other “famous firsts.” 
And Goodyear also developed that 
great safety device to go inside your 
tires — the LifeGuard — a “reserve 
tire” within a tube which protects 
you in the event of a blowout. 

Sales leadership naturally follows 
research and manufacturing leader- 
ship. That’s why it is true today — 
as it has been for more than 29 years 
—“more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind.” 


A pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic — Goodyear has worked for many 
years with other vital materials — metals, 
fabrics, chemicals ... constantly develop- 
ing new products and improving old ones 
- » - to serve you better at lower cost. 


BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEPS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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The time is coming when you can enjoy it—when you can do as 


you please, when you please, and how you please! 
Boy! When that time comes, we want to be there! 


For 93 years, we have made fine pipes, for men who want the best 
they can get from tobacco. These Kaywoodie Pipes are a joy to 
smoke. They have become the best-liked of fine pipes throughout 
the world, for they yield the coolest, smoothest, most satisfactory 
flavor you ever enjoyed. 


Many Kaywoodies go direct to our fighting men — 
please be patient if your dealer temporarily can't 
supply you. Illustrated here is Meerschaum-Lined 
Kaywoodie ''Square'' Shape, No. 11C — $12.50. 
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“City Family and Neighbors” painted by Rudolf Wetterau 


Kaywoodie Pipes, and the Kaywoodie Flavor, will be the same, 
when you want your next one. You'll get the same fine Kaywoodie 


Briar you enjoyed before the war, or long ago. 


This briar comes from the regions around the Mediterranean Sea, 
and only from there. It is a natural product. It has to grow. After 
that, it has to be mellowed and seasoned. It requires time, like 
making a home. It cannot be hurried or short-cut. Because of all 
this, a Kaywoodie coaxes the best out of tobacco, and you will find 


it always one of the permanent good things of life. 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 


Kaywoodie Company, New York and london 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Uneasiness Over Foreign Policy 
Brought Out in Senate Hearings 


Country’s Concern Reflected 
in Committee's Fine-Tooth Study 
of State Department Nominees 


The obligations could not be over- 
stressed. Already, in Europe, with peace 
still remote, strange and formidable 
problems were . emerging. To handle 
them would demand:- extraordinary skill 
and judgment, patience and imagina- 
tion. The public’s mood was challenging. 
For months it had heard and read 
acidulous criticism of the Department 
of State. Now, having dedicated billions 
of dollars and over 11,000,000 men and 
women in active service to the cause of 
world democracy, it was far from in- 
different to the tasks at hand and those 
of the future. 

Even to the most optimistic, the de- 
cisions reached at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference were a bare beginning. The 
cynical had begun to scoff at the At- 
lantic Charter. Rumbles of discontent 
with Britain’s, or more particularly Prime 
Minister Churchill’s, attitude toward the 
Polish, Greek, and Italian questions rose 
on every side (see page 38 and Ernest 
K. Lindley’s Washington Tides, page 34.) 

Plainly, the State Department, as co- 
ordinator of all government activities in 
the field of international relations, faced 
responsibilities transcending in scope and 
delicacy anything hitherto known in 
Washington. 

Part of the solution to the tremendous 


job ahead might rest in reorganization of - 


the department: fresh blood that would 
be channeled into the proper offices to 
deal with political, diplomatic, economic, 
legislative, cultural, publicity, and’ ad- 
ministrative affairs. With these views of 
President Roosevelt, the new Secretary, 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr. was in hearty 
agreement. But last week, with the Presi- 
dent out of town on vacation, impedi- 
ments, not wholly unexpected, had 
stalled the immediate and greatly desired 
streamlining. 


Yea, Team! Cold winds and snow flur- 
ries were no deterrent. By 10:20 a.m. on 
Dec. 12, the Caucus Room of the Senate 
Office Building was jammed beyond its 
seating capacity of 500 for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearing on 
the President’s six new appointments to 
the State Department. Confidently, the 
spectators looked forward to fireworks on 
a grand scale. 

A look of high resolve lighted the 








handsome face of Stettinius as he strode 
into the room. Behind him came the six 
men he had designated as “the team’”— 
the new appointees from whom so much 
was expected: 

@ For Under Secretary: Joseph C. Grew, 
former Ambassador to Japan and Under 
Secretary (1924-1927) to Secretaries 
Charles Evans Hughes and the late Frank 


" B. Kellogg. 


@ For Assistant Secretary (in charge of 
economics): William L. Clayton, former 
Houston cotton trader, recently Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and _surplus- 
property disposer. 

@ For Assistant Secretary (Latin Amer- 
ica): Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

@ For Assistant Secretary (public and 
cultural relations): Archibald ‘MacLeish, 
ardent New Dealer, Librarian of Con- 
gress, poet, ex-lawyer, and ex-soldier. 
@ For Assistant Secretary (all countries 
outside the Americas): James C. Dunn, 
director of the State Department’s Office 
of European Affairs. 

@ For Assistant Secretary (administra- 
tion and management for the department 


ax 


and the Foreign Service): Brig. Gen. 
Julius C. Holmes, now Deputy Chief of 
Staff of Civil Affairs for Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Quietly, they seated themselves facing 
the committee. Glasses perched on the 
tip of his nose, Chairman Tom Connally 
rapped for order and cautioned the 
audience against applauding or making 
signs of disapproval. Stettinius ‘smiled a 
winning smile and broke into a prepared 
statement. 

With the wise guidance of Cordell 
Hull, he said, a po: beginning had been 
made. Now we need “a State Department 
which can carry out in the interest of the 
United States a liberal and forward-look- 
ing foreign policy with level-headed and 
businesslike effectiveness.” 

The department’s major objectives 
could be stated briefly: the fullest pos- 
sible support of foreign relations for the 
armed forces; the prevention of Germany 
and Japan from again acquiring the pow- 
er to wage an aggressive war; the estab- 
lishment of an United Nations organiza- 
tion to build and maintain peace, by force 
if necessary; the expansion of foreign 
trade; and the promotion of the demo- 
cratic way of life throughout the world. 

The Secretary’s rich baritone rolled on. 
When he had finished only Sen. Joseph 
Guffey, Pennsylvania Democrat and New 
Dealer, had questions: Had Stettinius as 
Lend-Lease administrator ever condoned 
the use of planes and guns by Britain 
against our Allies? Had Britain ever used 
any Lend-Lease material against Ethi- 
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Teammates: Clayton, the cotton broker (left) and MacLeish, the poet, 
take a recess with Stettinius, captain of the “team” 
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Armour goes to Spain... 


opia? Stettinius appeared uncomfortable; 
but Chairman Connally deftly extricated 
him from the situation by suggesting that 
such discussions were proper matter for 
the executive session. 


Ask Me Another: One by one the 
others followed Stettinius, all but Holmes 
reading from prepared statements, an 
indication to observers that their words 
constituted enunciations of the State De- 
partment itself. Reluctantly, the spec- 
tators were becoming aware that what 
they had expected to be an exciting show 
was turning out quite differently. 

@ Holmes said: “We must have our 
peace machine ready as soon as the war 
is over.” Sen. Claude Pepper, Florida 
New Dealer, fired a few questions, pro- 
ductive of little information: “You do 


believe in a democracy of opportunity 


... eating with a knife is not a criterion 
of foreign service . . . but rugged qualities 
are desired?” The general nodded. 

@ Grew emphasized there would be a 
new and liberal pattern of diplomacy 


- which he believed Congress and the | 


people would like. Sen. Herrik Ship- 
stead, Minnesota Republican, asked 


whether we should maintain armed — 


forces in the Orient. The question, Grew 


observed, involved many phases. He. 


would say “yes” if our national interests 
were involved. Senator Guffey inquired 
why Grew favored scra 
shipments to Japan in the late 1930s. 
Grew defended his stand as a common- 
sense policy: We were unprepared at 
that time to face the consequences of 
slapping Japan’s face with an embargo. 
@ Rockefeller was asked: one miiienesia 6 
Guffey: Had he ever financed some schol- 
ars through school? Rockefeller was sure 
the senator had him confused with some- 
one else. 


iron and oil - 





@ Dunn thought: “Our national interest 
requires that we encourage the establish- 


‘ment of strong democratic governments 


in liberated countries.” The old isolation- 
ist, Sen. Hiram Johnson, asked him to 
reconcile his statement with recent de- 
velopments in Greece. Dunn replied that 
the State Department was in accord with 
Prime Minister Churchill’s statement 


-that the Greeks should be permitted to 


choose their own government. “The At- 
lantic Charter,” said Dunn, “is still there.” 


More insistent was Sen. James E. 


Murray, Montana Democrat. Was Mr. © 


Churchill “forcing the American State De- 
partment to play second fiddle to this 
Greek thing?” Connally offered a mild re- 
buke. To ask a State Department wit- 
ness “to discuss backstairs gossip about 
Churchill is of very doubtful propriety,” 
he pointed out. Senator Johnson men- 
tioned widespread opinions that the State 
Department was under British influence. 
Dunn said he had never seen such in- 
fluence at work. 

@ MacLeish declared his opposition to 
Communism in this country, defended his 
criticisms of Congress as those of a private 
citizen, and said he felt the Spanish Civil 
War was a Fascist-Nazi attack on de- 
mocracy. Sen. Bennett Champ Clark, Mis- 
souri Democrat, turned to a book “Living 
Authors,” for which MacLeish twelve 
years ago had written an autobiographical 
sketch. Clark read excerpts aloud: Mac- 
Leish had gone to Harvard Law School 
“to avoid going to work.” Then something 
about his feelings as a soldier in the last 
war. Stettinius looked amused. MacLeish 
noted that “one doesn’t go to Harvard 
Law School not to work. 
@ Clayton just had timé to read his 
statement before the hearing was ad- 
journed until next day. He promised that 
Hull’s opposition to cartels and high 


safes & Ewing 
Chandler wanted “closest scrutiny” 





. Buropean 
- » - Dunn is questioned about it 
tariffs would be maintained. Personally, 
he was against. cartels, internationally 
and domestically. 


Cotton, Reports: For two hours and 
a half the following day, Clayton was 
questioned regarding the operations of 
the world-sprawling Anderson, Clayton 
& Co., cotton brokers, from which he re- 
signed in 1940 to enter government serv- 
ice “and in which he and his family 
are major stockholders. His views and 
plans for the State Department likewise 
were minutely examined. On the record 
he opposed: export subsidies and a piling 
up of high-priced cotton, as under the 
present program; “dumping” of surpluses 
to get rid of them. He favored: exporting 
capital goods to expand production in 
foreign countries as an aid to American 
employment but limiting such exports to 
countries which could survive industrial- 
ly in a freely competitive world market; 
advancing credits abroad to help Ameri- 


ca’s economy and to help finance war- 


shocked countries; gradually reducing 
cotton subsidies to restore one price for 
cotton in domestic and foreign markets. 
‘As the committee prepared to con- 
clude the public hearings, Senator Guf- 
fey informed his colleagues of a piece of 
information he had come.across: During 
the Spanish Civil War, he said, Claude 
G. Bowers, then Ambassador to Madrid, 
had made reports which went through 
Dunn and which were favorable to the 
Spanish Republicans. These reports, he 
had reason to believe, had never reached 
the President or Secretary Hull in “full 
force.” He was seeking further informa- 
tion from the State Department itself. 


The Vigil: Nothing apparently came of 
his quest. For a long time the committee 
shot questions at Dunn in executive 
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7. OF people think “it’s just a little 
cold.” But that little cold can use 
up a lot of your body’s resistance 
against disease. 

People who are already weakened by 


colds make easier targets for such seri- 
ous diseases as pneumonia, influenza, 


sinusitis, tonsillitis, or bronchitis. 


If you take the simple precautions 
below, chances are good that you won’t 
be one of the thousands of victims of 
pneumonia this winter—or one of the 
countless victims of other frequent com- 
plications of respiratory infections. 








indoors and rest all you can. It may help to take a hot 
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your cold on others. If you really must, then wear warm, 


When a cold strikes... go to bed if possible. At least stay 2 You must go to work? Remember that you may inflict 


bath, or soak your feet in hot water, and drink a hot lem- - 
onade before retiring. Be sure to avoid chilling. © 





gle, add a teaspoonful of salt or bicarbonate of soda to 


protective clothing. Avoid drafts and sudden chilling. 
Keep your sneezes and coughs covered up. 





Drink large quantities of milk, fruit juice, and plain water. 4 Treat that sore throat to a gargle. For a homemade gar- 
@ 


e Take a laxative if needed. - 


If your cold seems more severe 
than usual, or if it starts with ach- 
ing, chilliness, and fever, call the 
doctor without delay. Pneumonia 
may be indicated. 


Most forms of pneumonia and 
certain other respiratory infections 
are often successfully treated with 
sulfa drugs—particularly if diag- 
nosed early. Remember, sulfa drugs 
shoyld be taken only when pre- 
scribed by a doctor. 


But, an ounce of prevention is 
still worth a pound of cure. Do 
your best to avoid colds. Watching 
your diet will help. Get plenty of 
vitamins, fruits, and leafy vegeta- 
bles. Eat better breakfasts. Don’t 


a glass of warm water. 


skimp on your sleep. Dress warm- 
ly and avoid chilling. Get regular 
exercise—some of it outdoors. And 
keep away from snifflers. 


Metropolitan will gladly send 
you its free booklet “Respiratory 
Diseases.” 
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Fight Infantile Paralysis: Infantile 
Paralysis research and education 
must not slow down. Epidemic aid 
and assistance to victims must con- 
tinue in war or peace. The battle cry 
of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, “Fight Infantile Paraly- 
sis,” merits support. The annual cam- 
paign, January 14 to 31, is a proper 
time to echo that cry. 
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Ylla photos from Guillumette 


Innocents Abroad: Life in the Bronx .Zoo, New York, has been more than 
abundant for Pan-Dee and Pan Dah since-they arrived in America three years ago 
from the hills of Tibet as gifts of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. Pan Dah (upper left) has 
grown from 57 pounds to 290, largely because female pandas are always heavier and 
-lazier than male pandas. Pan-Dee, her companion, who likes a hyphen in his name, 
weighs 197 pounds against the 62 he weighed on his arrival. The question at the Zoo 
is who has more fun: the pandas or the visitors? 





session. Before a vote was taken, however, 
Senators Guffey, Murray, and Pepper, or- 
dinarily strong Administration supporters, 
and Robert M. LaFollette, Wisconsin Pro- 
gressive, offered a resolution calling on 
the President to reconsider all the nom- 
inations on the grounds that “considered 
altogether” they did not “reflect the at- 
titude and point of view of the Senate 
with respect to the foreign policy of the 
United States.” By 12 to 4 the resolution 
was defeated. 

Then came the vote on nominees: 


Grew, 15 to 4; Holmes, 15 to 4; Dunn, 
13 to 5; Rockefeller, 12 to 7; Clayton, 
11 to 7. 

The hitch was MacLeish. In the course 
of the jockeying, the vote against him 
stood 12 to 8, twice tied at 10 to 10, then 
shuttled 11 to 9 in his favor, and then 
11 to 10. Senator Guffey broke the first 
tie, then withdrew his request to change. 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner, New York Dem- 
ocrat, finally broke the tie, voting by 
telephone from New York. But the de- 
cision still was unofficial. Until midnight 






the committee awaited a telephone call 
from Republican Sen. Gerald P. Nye. 
The call did not come. 


Floor Fight: In another State Depart- 
ment matter the Senate had meanwhile 
proved quite tractable: With no fuss 
whatever it approved the appointment 
of Norman Armour, former Ambassador 
to Argentina, to be the new Ambassador 
to Spain. Armour succeeded Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, who resigned. 

In the case of the six State Depart- 
ment nominees, it was evident, an at- 
tempt would be made on the floor to de- 
feat Senate confirmation: Sen. A. B. 
(“Happy”) Chandler served notice that 
e would demand the “closest scrutiny” 
of each nominee as hé-came up for a 


. Senate vote. That meant long debate, but 


supporters of “the team” were confident 
it would win. 


Significance 


The opposition to the nominees gave 
birth to a strange coalition: the New Deal 
left wing, which saw in “the team” the 
forces of conservatism and prewar “ap- 
peasement”; the realistic cotton bloc, 
which feared a drop in profits should 
Clayton’s idea. of a world-wide one price 
for cotton come into being. But, what the 


. agitation in the Senate really accom- 


plished was to focus an aroused public in- 
terest on the traditionally cloistered per- 
sonnel of the department. The people 
now knew how each of the nominees 
stood on a variety of serious questions, 
and could check on them accordingly. 

Politically, the tumultuous fight gave 
the liberal bloc an opportunity to show the 
President how much strength it stil] pos- 
sessed. Conversely, the President now 
had an idea as to how his future foreign 
policy would fare in the treaty-ratifying 
Senate. 

In some internationally-minded observ- 
ers, the affair generated a dominating 
feeling of exasperation in the Senate proc- 
ess. Bert Andrews of The New York Her- 
ald Tribune wrote that the exhaustive 
questioning of the nominees should be fair 
warning to aspirants for public jobs. He 
counseled these candidates to burrow into 
a perfectly round cave—one with no right 
and no left. “Thus, in a round cave in a 
round mound, the man who some day 
hopes to serve his government and, as a 
prelude, expects to face a Congressional 
committee, will be able to stay on dead 
center.” 


Signed Under Protest 


For one more year, at least, the social- 
security tax will remain at 1 per cent. 
Last week, with reluctance, President 
Roosevelt signed ‘legislation preventing 
the levy from rising on Jan. 1 to 2 per 
cent on salaries up to $3,000 annually 
(NEwsweEEk, Nov. 27). The President's 
oP sition to the freeze was no less than 

ad been twice previously when the 
tis was frozen against his will, but a veto 
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U. S. invention helps 


‘A photograph taken at a demonstration at Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, New Jersey 


iid down Robot Bombs 


The electrical gun director is one of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories’ many wartimé _develop- 
ments. It is made by the Western Electric 


, Company. It practically takes the guesswork 


out of aiming and shooting the anti-aircraft 
guns that bring down enemy planes. 


When artillery equipped with electrical gun 
directors moved up to England’s buzz-bomb 
front, the picture changed for the better at 
once. Here’s a typical day’s record: One 


hundred forty-three bombs reached the coast- 
line. The R.A.F. accounted for thirty- -five, 
seventeen were downed by barrage balloons, 
and the artillery using electrical gun directors 


bagged sixty-five. Only twenty-six got through. 


Bell Laboratories goes right ahead with war 
work until our infantry takes Tokyo. Then it 
goes back to its regular job—keeping American 


‘telephone service the best in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Lupe Velez in the bedroom where she died 


was impractical in the face of the over- 
whelming majority with which Congress 
approved the bill. Yet Mr. Roosevelt did 
not let the occasion of signing the meas- 
ure go by without giving Congress some 
counsel: “It does not seem to me wholly 
sound to enact a tax law and then defer 
the taxes year after year.” 

To 47,500,000 workers and their em- 
ployers covered by the act, the freeze 
meant a saving of $1,500,000,000 dur- 
ing 1945. 


The Fire Is Out 


Publicly, she had blamed a post-elec- 
tion argument for the conclusion of this 
love affair. Now it was the little-known 
French actor, 28-year-old Harald Ra- 
mond, whom Lupe Velez, on Dec. 10, 
had spurned with her usual insouciance: 
“I told him to get out. I like my dogs 
better.” 

Thus Hollywood learned that the tem- 
pestuous Mexican spitfire had disposed 
of another man. They called the roll from 
1927 to 1944: Gary Cooper, John Gil- 
bert, Ronald Colman, Ricardo Cortez, 
rgd Weissmuller (she was married to 

im), and Arturo de Cordova. Lupe, 
vivacious and reckless, who at 17 
achieved film success, had taken her 
romances in swaggering stride. 


The Long Night: But to her close 
friends, Lupe—at 34—could not shake off 
this last one with a shrug of her expres- 
sive shoulders. She had admitted this love 
was different. “Harald knows how to han- 
dle me,” she told reporters only two weeks 





Acme 


With Ramond she was “very happy” 


ago. “I’ve always been used to control- 
ling men, but when I try it with Harald 
he tells me where to go.” Whatever her 
surface attitude, she was worried. 

Only a few people knew why. Two of 
them were Estelle Taylor, former wife of 
Jack Dempsey, and Venita Oakie, wife 
of the movie comedian. Last Wednesday 
night they had spent long hours with 
Miss Velez—after she had returned from 
the Hollywood premiére of her Mexican- 
made picture “Zaza”—and when they had 


‘Newswerx, Deceamnn 95. 1940" 


left her at 3:30 a.m., she was at her 
wit’s end. She was going to have a baby, 
and she didn’t know what to do. In her 
lavish Hollywood bedroom Lupe inade 
her decision. 

She put on her pale blue silk pajamas 
and wrote two notes. Then she swallowed 
an overdose of sleeping tablets. Several 
hours later her secretary and companion, 
Mrs. Beulah Kinder, found her dead, 
between the silken sheets of her over- 
sized bed. 


“May God Forgive . . .” In her. notes, 
scrawled unsteadily, Lupe told what 
seemed to be all. To Mrs. Kinder she 
asked that she be remembered to “all 
my friends and to the American press 
that was always so nice to me.” To her 
lover, she wrote bitterly: 

“May God forgive you, and forgive 
me too but I prefer to take my life away 
and our babys, before I bringin him 
with shame or killin him 

“how could you Harald, fake such 
great love for me and our baby when 
all the time you didn’t- want us. I see 
no other way out for me. so goodby and 
good luck to you love Lupe” 

Thén the pieces of her tragedy began 
to fall into place. = - 

@ Miss Taylor disclosed that Miss Velez 
had told her about the baby. “She said 
she had plenty of time to get rid of it 
but she said: ‘It’s my baby. I couldn't 
commit murder and still live myself. I 
would rather kill myself.” Then, Miss 
Taylor said, Lupe cried: “I’m just weary 
with the whole world. I’m so tired of it 
all. I’ve never met a man I didn’t have 
to fight to exist.” 

@ Bo Roos, her manager, had tried to 


argue her out of her “suicidal intent” and | 


had received a promise that she wouldn't 
do anything until he saw her again. He 
had talked with Ramond about Lupe’s 
pregnancy, Roos said, and asked him 
“what he intended to do about it.” 

@ Ramond confessed confusion. He in- 
sisted that the only difficulty he and Lupe 
had was over the date of their marriage. 
He was unable to marry her immediately 
because of conflicting business engage- 
ments, he explained. At first he admitted, 
then denied as “foolish,” a report that 


he had asked Lupe to sign a statement. 


that he would agree to marry her only 
to give the child a name. “The last time 
I talked to Lupe, I told her I was going 
to marry her any way she wanted,” Ra- 
mond said. “She said then that she 
wasn't going to have a baby, so we 
parted.” 

@ An autopsy disclosed that Miss Velez 
had been pregnant about four months. 


Tommy Hits the Ceiling 


A doghouse sold for $60; three pairs 
of chrome-plated garbage cans, $60 a 
pair; a set of electric trains, $195. Even 
the auctioneers were flabbergasted at the 
prices. “It’s terrific,” said Seymour Fo- 
gelson, chief auctioneer. “They seem to 
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POST—CIVIL WAR 
. . - Remington produces 
the first typewriter. 








rYPEWRITER | 


POST—SPANISH-AMERICAN 
WAR ... Remington blankets the 
world with typewriters and schools 
for training typists. 





Released to the public a few months 
before the Nazis invaded Poland, 
the Model 17 is now produced only 
for the Armed Forces and a few 
essential industries, When it is again 
available to all, remember: this 
new Remington Rand Typewriter, 
proven under the toughest war-time 


setvice, is the finest you can buy, 


POST—WORLD WAR I 
. .. Remington introduces an- 
other new typewriter—the finest 
‘of its day. 








Pe POST—WORLD WAR II 
& a “bie ... Remington Rand markets the Model 17, the 
; t ii and only typewriter that is completely new. 
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FOR TYPEWRITER LEADERSHIP 


look to Reminglon R and 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 








Russia and the Atlantic Charter 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Both London and Washington 
have realized for a long time that a 
Russo-Polish settlement entirely satis- 
factory to the Poles is impossible. 
Geographically, the Russians are 

laced to make the settlement, at 
least temporarily, as they choose. The 
only way in which the Western Allies 
can bring pressure on Russia at present 
is by the suspension of Lend-Lease. 
That would be the surest way not 
only to lay the foundations for another 
war, but to delay, and perhaps to 

revent, victory in this one. It would 
be an open invitation to the Russians 
to negotiate peace with Germany and 
to erect buffers against the Western 
Allies in the Far East, possibly even 
by supporting Japan. 

With respect to the Polish problem, 
the difference between Washington 
and London has been this: Washington 
has put the emphasis on long-range 
policy, hoping that a world security 
organization would soften Russia’s con- 
cern with her strategic frontiers; the 
British Government has felt that failure 
by the Poles and the Western Allies to 
accept, in part, the Russian demands, 
would lead to a more unsatisfactory 
settlement and might create a fissure in 
the grand alliance, on the solidarity of 
which victory and a long peace de- 
pend. Privately, many American ex- 
ony think that the British analysis 

as been correct. 


The Russians could argue, if they 
chose, that their attitude toward the 
Polish question does not contravene 
either the Atlantic Charter or Dum- 
barton Oaks. The argument might not 
win a unanimous decision from an 


‘impartial court, but it is not weak. It 


would run as follows: 


1—As to the Russo-Polish bound- 
ary: The Atlantic Charter is not retro- 
active and therefore does not apply 
to the territories acquired by Rus- 
sia under the Molotoff-Ribbentrop 
agreement. Also, these territories be- 
longed to Russia before the last war, 
in which Russia fought as a partner 
of Britain, France, and the United 
States. But for the intervention of the 
Western Allies, notably France, in 
military support of the Poles, the Rus- 
so-Polish boundary of 1921 would 
have been the Curzon line. This line 
was sound ethnographically, separat- 
+d as sharply as is possible the 
Ukrainians and White Russians, of 
whom the great majority were already 


within the Soviet Union, from the true 
Poles. It is also sound strategically. 
The land thus retained by Russia is 
of little economic value but is highly 
important to Russian security, since 
it embraces the Pripet Marshes. Hav- 
ing been invaded twice by the Ger- 
mans in a quarter of a century, Russia 
is entitled to all the security it can get. 


2—As Poland is a theater of military 
operations and is being liberated at 
great cost in Russian blood, the Rus- 


sians are entitled to full cooperation 


from the Poles. 


3—Postwar Poland must have a de- 
fensive alliance with Russia. This de- 
mand in no way contravenes Dum- 
barton Oaks, which provides specifical- 
ly for regional arrangements, or the 
common purpose of the Allies, which 
‘is the defeat and permanent demili- 
tarization of Germany. Russia’s interest 
in the foreign policy of Poland is com- 


parable to ours in the foreign relations - 


of Mexico and the Central American 
Caribbean nations. 


4—Russia has repeatedly proclaimed 
that it favors a strong Poland, with full 
control over its internal affairs. 


- Do these demands reflect lack of 
faith in Dumbarton Oaks? Yes, lack 
of complete faith. Do they reflect lack 
of desire for a world security organi- 
zation? No. No nation with an avail- 
able alternative is going to put all its 
eggs in the basket of a world security 
organization. The United States al- 
most certainly will maintain armed 
forces far in excess of those assigned 
to the proposed world council and 
will hold on to strategic outposts for 
a long time to come. 

The fourth point is the most critical, 
the only one which surely penetrates to 
the heart of the Atlantic Charter and 
the spirit of Dumbarton Oaks. As to 
that, the sincerity of the Russians can 
be tested only if the Western Allies 
-and the Poles yield on the first three 
points. That, in substance, was what 
Churchill urgently recommended and, 
on behalf of Britain, did. His speech 
was read in informed quarters in 
Washington as another effort—perhaps 
the final effort—to forestall a purely 
Russian solution of the Polish. ques- 
tion by keeping the door open for a 
fusion between the Lublin Committee 
and those members of the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile who see the neces- 
sity for collaboration with Moscow. 












Tommy plays with trains, too 


want anything that. Tommy ever 
touched.” 

During four days of inspection that 
preceded the sale of Tommy Manville’s 
household furnishings, 10,000 persons 
had paid 50 cents each to walk through 
the 29-room house at Premium Point, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., where Tommy had 
loved and brawled over the years with 
six of his seven wives and—between mar- 
riages—with an assortment of blondes, 
brunettes, and redheads. 

When Fogelson picked up his gavel 
to open the three-day sale last week, 
1,000 potential bidders jammed the New 
Rochelle Woman’s Club auditorium. 
Some had come two hours early. Several 
hundred had .been turned away. In the 
street eight policemen directed traffic. 

Tommy himself did not appear. Cur- 
rently without wife, secretary, or serv- 
ants, he sat under a sun lamp in the five- 
room apartment he had furnished over 
his garage. It was there after two days of 
furious bidding he heard the news of the 
fancy prices and of the reaction in the Of- 
fice of Price Administration: The OPA 
had received complaints radios and photo- 
graphic equipment were selling for more 
than their ceilings. An OPA attorney 
thereupon obtained a Federal-court or- 
der curbing the lavish bidding. Tommy 
reacted characteristically: “They should 
put a ceiling on blondes. That would 
have saved me a lot of money years ago. 

As the sale wound up with a grand 
total of $70,000, the Broadway playboy 
and asbestos heir had another thought: 
“To stop this worrying at Washington, 
rll pay everything back at the prices 
paid. 





Innocence in Court ~ 


The jurors might well spend the Christ- 
mas holidays in court. But in return they 
had ringside seats for another of Holly- 
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A, part of our war assignment we are supplying 
large quantities of Thermoid Products for the United 
Nations’ Armed Forces in all theaters of operations. 
Greatly increased demand for new products has 
expanded Thermoid’s research staff and facilities to 
the largest in its 63-year history. This staff has been 
designing for war to insure victory. These men are 
projecting war knowledge into better Thermoid 
Products for the future. 


Prospects of victory are bright. The end is in sight, 
but the road to the end is still full of obstacles. These 
obstacles will be overcome and the peace that follows 
should provide the opportunity for a better tomorrow. 
In this better tomorrow Thermoid will make every 


possible contribution...just as it is now making 


its contribution to war and victory. 
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Associated Press 


wood’s incredible trials: the Charlie Chap- 
lin paternity suit. The affair between the 


comedian and the red-haired Joan Barry - 


was already completely aired,* but when 
the trial began last week curiosity was un- 
diminished. 

Lucky. spectators had already. caught a 
glimpse of the white-haired actor and of 
the child whose parentage is questioned: 
14-month-old Carol Anh, born to Miss 
Barry out of wedlock. The women jury- 
panel members had giggled under ques- 
tioning about the Chaplin-Barry love life. 
But they were conscious of their responsi- 
bility. To the question, “Is Charlie the 
father of Carol Ann?” a predominantly 
feminine jury would give the answer. 

Last February, three doctors compared 
the blood of baby Carol Ann and Chaplin 
and decided he could not have been the 
father. Last week Defense . Counsel 
Charles E. (Pat) Millikan demanded that 
the doctors’ decision be upheld summari- 
ly. Miss Barry and Chaplin had agreed 
beforehand that they would abide by the 
result, he said. But Superior Judge Henry 
M. Willis, directing the trial to proceed, 
ruled that such a stipulation was not valid 
in his court. “I have never agreed that a 
guardian could stipulate or give away the 
rights of an infant,” he said. “Attempts 
to withdraw this question from the court 
. . . do not constitute a bar to further 
court action on behalf of the infant.” 


“Would You Resent . . . ?” Thus the 
trial got under way. On the one hand Miss 
Barry would attempt to convince the jury 
that intimacy between her and Chaplin in 
December of 1942 resulted in conception. 
Millikan’s line of attack could be seen in 
the questions he put to the jurors: 

“Would you resent it if Chaplin’s attor- 
neys presented evidence showing, or tend- 





*Last Age Chaplin was acquitted of a charge that 
he violated the Federal Mann Act by transporting 
Miss Barry across state lines for immoral purposes. 


Carol Ann calmly faces the camera . . . Chaplin rubs his nose . 









ing to show, that in December 1942 Miss 
Barry had sexual relations with another- 
man or men? . . . If it develops that Chap- 
lin and Miss Barry had sexual relations 
prior to November. 1942 ... . would it 
cause you to believe he must have had 
such relations in December?” _ 

Miss Barry’s attorney, Joseph Scott, 
himself the father of thirteen, was quick 
to rebut: “This trial is not concerned with 
Miss Barry’s chastity. All we're interested 
in’ is establishing Chaplin as the father 


eof this innocent baby.” 


The Sixth Goes Over 


_ For the sixth time the Way Bond quota 
was oversubscribed. Despite aeboom- 
time Christmas buying wave that smashed 
all records, the War Loan campaign by 
last week end had ‘sold bonds: totaling 
$17,586,000,000, more than $3,500,000,- 
000 above the $14,000,000,000 goal. 

The figures were not all rosy: Sales of 
E bonds to small purchasers were not 
even near the top. By last Saturday, E- 
bond sales had reached $1,683,000,000, 
only 67.3 per cent of the $2,500,000,000 
quota. However, actual subscriptions 


were running well ahead of recorded” 


totals, which suffer a lag of several days 
in tabulating. Treasury officials said that 
the E-bond totals would certainly con- 
tinue to rise through December as pay- 
roll deductions took effect, and by the 
new year the quota should be reached. 

While the drive was drawing to a close, 
the Treasury reported also on how its 
liberalized cash-in plan has worked out. 
Under this procedure, since Oct. 2, bond 
holders have been able to obtain imme- 
diate cash at banks upon identifying 
themselves. The theory behind it: to 
show the soundness of the bonds. At 
first, officials were uncertain about the 
soundness of the theory itself. Now they: 
say the redemptions have not been alarm- 


tng: True, October-aind Navember cash- 


ins were higher, but not dangerously so. 
For example, November redemptions to- 


- taled $382,000,000—approximately 1 per 


cent of total sales—compared with Sep- 
tember cash-ins of $283,000,000. The 1 
per cent figure compared favorably with 
the rate of withdrawals from savings- 
bank deposits, which have averaged 4 to 
5 per cent monthly... 


Five Stars for Seven 


Last week President Roosevelt wrote 
into law this nation’s highest active mili- 
tary ranks, the 5-star general and the 
5-star admiral. Four Army generals, 
George C. Marshall, Douglas MacArthur, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Henry H. Ar- 
nold. were designated Generals of the 
Army, a rank exceeded only by General 
of the Armies John J. Pershing. 

For the Navy, the President named 
three 5-star Fleet Admirals: . William 
D. Leahy, Ernest J. King and Chester W. 
Nimitz. Selection of the fourth fleet ad- 
miral apparently awaited the big push in 
the Pacific,..with Admirals William Hal- 
sey and Raymond Spruance, commanders 


of the Third and Fifth fleets, respectively, 


the likely contenders. 


The Way Back 


California was entering a trying period. 
On Sunday night the War Department 
announced that “persons of Japanese an- 
cestry whose records have stood the test 
of Army scrutiny during the last two 
years” would be permitted to return to 


their West Coast homes. The War De- 


partment anticipated a Supreme Court 
decision: handed down Monday ‘holding 
the evacuation constitutional but order- 
ing release of “loyal” citizens from re- 
location camps. To the loyal Japanese of 
the 117,116 who had been evacuated in 
March 1942, the news meant resumption 
of farming, business and normal home 
life. Nisei spokesmen ‘said the — order 
would strengthen America’s “moral lead- 
ership in a world at war.” However, Cali- 
fornia, which will receive the greatest 
numbers, reverberated with rumors of 
impending violence. 

Well aware of this unrest, Secretary 
Ickes announced there would be “no 
hasty mass movement” back to Cali- 
fornia. One comfort to the government: 
Of those evacuated, 32,800 have already 
settled in the. East and Midwest. 


Forecast: Freezing 


The tabulations emphasized beyond 
doubt the urgency of the “work or fight” 
order of James F. Byrnes, director of War 
Mobilization (NEwsweEeEK, Dec. 18)..In 
the week between Nov. 22 and Nov. 28, 
casualties jumped from 552,018 to 562,- 
868, an increase of 10,350. The Army, 
engaged in vast operations in Europe and 
the Pacific, had the bigger- increase: 
9,059 for a total of 483,957. The Navy's 
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was 1,291 for a total of 78,411 (includ- 


ing casualties of the-Coast Guard and. 


Marines). 

Last Friday, the day after the newest 
figures were released, National Selective 
Service Headquarters, the War Depart- 
ment, and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion made it clear the manpower situa- 
tion both at home and at the front called 
for stern action. These are the develop- 
ments: 

@ The Army has furloughed 4,700 men 
to work in 180 plants producing artillery 
and mortar ammunition, tires, and cotton 
duck. ; 

@ Selective Service officials say a much 
larger proportion of older men will be 
inducted after Feb. 1. 

@ The WMC and Selective’ Service will 
place a tight freeze on 4,264,000 oc- 
cupationally deferred workers in essential 
war and war-supporting jobs to force the 
shift of needed workers to more essential 
tasks. 

The order to draft older men noted 
that estimates of the registrants available 
after Feb. 1 indicated that the armed 
forces could not be kept substantially 
filled by the 18-through-25 age group. 
Further, it said, “the larger number of 
American divisions now actually en- 
gaged in combat and the continued 
pressure against the enemy have in- 
creased the requirements for physically 
fit soldiers and sailors.” 

To carry out the order, local boards 
were instructed to reclassify as 1-A regis- 
trants in the 26-to-38 age group who 
change jobs not considered essential. 
Effective Dec. 12, registrants with 2-A 
and 2-B occupational deferments were 
ordered to obtain permission from their 
local boards before changing jobs. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Tale of Two Cities: 


The report from the Office of War 
Information told this story: 


Mailing of greetings and the sale of Christ- 
mas trees were prohibited. No church bells 
sounded in the crisp evenings; they had long 
ago been melted down. Children were in 
evacuation camps. The Weihnachtsmann—St. 
Nicholas—would bring them only one gift, a 
signed photograph of Adolf Hitler to be 
hung in the dormitories. The mothers toiled 
through the night in underground arms fac- 
tories, and the fathers died on the wintry 
fronts. No trams ran, and families could not 
reunite. Store shelves were bare, and so were 
cupboards. There was not even a small glass 
of Rhine wine to lift to the memory of other 
Christmastime holidays, when there was 
singing about mantels gay with tinsel and 
red ribbons. And there was no hope. 


That was Berlin. 


The big tree would stand in the East 
Room, and there one afternoon during the 
week the President and Mrs. Roosevelt would 
greet the entire staff—the office workers, the 
servants, and the guards. There would be 
holly and mistletoe and little wreaths to 
brighten the halls and windows. And there 
would be grandchildren, brimming and bub- 
bling with excitement throughout happy days 
and dreamful nights, gathering about the 
hearth with pre-Christmas sweets and gim- 
cracks. On the broad South Lawn the great 
community tree would rise where it had 
stood for the last 22 Christmastides. But this 
holiday season there would be no outside 
lighting, and the decorations of the tree 











Se 4 = 
Cornbelt Ballet: When floodwaters in Kansas began to recede last week the 
temperature dived, turning the prairies into skating rinks. Near Chanute, it dressed 
6 field of cornshocks like ballerinas in ice ruffles. 


would be. different, with a special signifi- 
cance. Little children would bring glass balls 
to adorn it, and each ball would be in mem- 
ory of an American fighting man. Through- 
out the city homes would be bright and 
families would be gathered about other trees, 
and there would be many gifts, and many 
toasts, and many tears for the men who could 
not be home. 


That was Washington. 


UJ 


Looking over several recent letters 
from Prime Minister Churchill to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, a high government offi- 
cial was mystified by Churchill’s frequent 
reference to “UJ.” 

The official made some inquiries and 
Iarned the initials stood for “Uncle Joe.” 


The Flit, Henri 


Moths threatened last week to mar 
the smooth course of Franco-Swiss diplo- 
macy. When United States-Vichy rela- 
tions were severed, the Swiss had agreed 
to handle the affairs of the French Em- 
bassy in Washington. Thereafter, the im- 
mense mansion was unoccupied until 
Henri Hoppenot-recently prepared to re- 
open it for the de Gaulle government. 

Finding the expensive furnishings 
badly damaged by moths, Hoppenot 
lodged a complaint with the Swiss Lega- 
tion. The Swiss denied responsibility. 
Undaunted, the French continued to 
press their claim. 

The issue was a stalemate, until the 
Swiss produced a chef who had served 
in the French Embassy for years. He 
testified: During: the winter of 1937- 
1938, the embassy was unoccupied for 
several months. Moths got into it at that 
time. Moreover, said the chef, the moths 
were nibbling there even during the 
Vichy government’s. tenancy. 

Representations were thereupon offi- 
cially concluded. Hoppenot ordered a 
house cleaning in preparation for the ar- 
rival of Ambassador Henri Bonnet. 


Reeducation 


Dr. Kurt Pinthus, German refugee and 
drama authority, is a consultant in the 
theater collection at the Library of Con- 
gress. The Office of War Information 
asked him to help translate American 
books for distribution in conquered Ger- 
many. 

Dr. Pinthus readily agreed, and shortly 
a book was sent to him. It was about the 
American Navy in the Pacific. Throwing 
up his hands, Dr. Pinthus demanded: 
“What do I know about the American 
Navy? And what would the German peo- 
ple care about it after they are defeated?” 

Last week both questions were still 
unanswered. ; 
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Britain and Russia Now Striving 
to Build Own Security Systems 


Agreement on Polish Issue 
Reveals Desire for Safeguards 
in Case World Plan Collapses 


It has often been the job of Winston 
Churchill to reveal the unpleasant facts 
of life to the public. He almost made a 
profession of it during the pre-1939 
period when, as a Conservative rebel; he 
warned of the scale of Germany’s r& 
armament. Sometimes he has even been 
made to seem the devil’s advocate by the 
public’s penchant for clinging to old 
illusions. 

Last week in the House of Commons 
the Prime Minister once again took up 
the task of forcing Britain in particular 
and the world in general to come to grips 
with a tangle of unpleasant facts. His 


. point of departure happened to be the 
Polish question. The week before it had 


been Greece, where British officials 
headed by Harold Macmillan, a Cabinet 
minister, desperately tried to resolve the 
crisis. 

But the great issue at stake was the soli- 
darity of what Churchill called “the three 
most powerful empires which compose 
the Grand Alliance of the United Na- 
tions”’—Britain, the United States, and 
Russia. The House was chilled by the 
picture he drew of the results of a breach 
in this Grand Alliance: 

“Another great war, especially an 
ideological war, fought as it would be 


not only on frontiers but in the heart of 
every land with weapons far more de- 
structive than men have yet wielded, will 
spell doom perhaps for many centuries 
of such civilization as we have been able 
to erect since history began to be writ- 
ten.” 

No one seriously thought such a thing 
would come to pass. But the very fact 
that the Prime Minister felt impelled to 
conjure up such a prospect underlined 
the gravity of current problems, To solve 
them, Churchill made a powerful plea 
for another conference between himself, 
President Roosevelt, and Premier Stalin. 
He pointed out that they had previously 
expected to be able to meet before Christ- 
mas. Now he said: 

“So far as I and the Foreign Secretary 


are concerned, -we can only repeat what © 


we have so often said, that we will pro- 
ceed to any place at any time, under any 
conditions where we can meet the: heads 
of our two chief allies and that we should 
welcome above all a meeting in this 
island.” 


Brutal Justice? Poland was the best 
example of the unpleasant facts that 
made a new meeting of the Big Three 
so necessary. Churchill refused to pull 
any punches on this question; and, as 
if tired of double talk, he outlined 


Britain’s position with a frankness that 


some M.P.’s found almost brutal. 
The Prime Minister’s story began on 
Feb. 22 at the Teheran conference, when 


Churchill raised the question of Poland’s 
future with Stalin. He reported: “It was 
with great pleasure that I heard from 
Marshal Stalin that he, too, was resolved 


upon the creation and maintenance of a - 


strong, integral, independent Poland.” 

~ However, Stalin also made it clear that 
Russia intended to keep that part of Po- 
land taken in conjunction with the Ger- 
mans in 1989 and therefore expected the 
Poles to accept the so-called Curzon Line 
as their eastern frontier. Churchill held 
that this did not “go beyond the limit of 
what is reasonable or just.” He pointed 
out that the British had approved the 
original Curzon Line in 1919 and that 
the territory the Poles would lose in- 
cluded “the Pripet Marshes, a most deso- 
late region,” and other areas not nearly 
so valuable as the parts of Germany with 
which the Soviets proposed to recom- 
pense Poland. 

The Prime Minister’s explanation of 
how populations could be shifted in con- 
nection with these transfers of territory 
was harshly matter-of-fact, in keeping 
with the rest of his address. He admitted 
that “several millions” would have to be 
uprooted and moved. But he thought that 
Germany would easily be able to absorb 
the vast numbers moved out of East 
Prussia and other territories, because be- 
tween six and seven million Germans 
have already been killed in the war, and 
from ten to twelve million foreigners held 
inside the Reich will be returned to their 
own countries after the peace. 

The Poles, however, refused this solu- 
tion and last month during his visit to 
Moscow, Churchill tried once more. 
Premier Stanislaw Mikolajezyk was sum- 
moned and after conferences with Stalin 
returned to London with the Russian pro- 
posals—which again included the Curzon 
Line as a condition. The Poles once more 
turned down the proposals and Miko- 
lajezyk resigned. And the Prime Minister 
did not conceal his distrust and distaste 















‘ MODUFLOW is Honeywell's newest de- 


MODUFLOW 


velopment in heating control systems for 
the home. It means heat modulated to 
just the comfort temperature required, 
with a uniform continuous flow. In the 
modern home it will take the place 
of ordinary ‘‘on and off” heat control. 
it is an exclusive development of 

Minneapolis - Honeywell. 



















... MEETS THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


, : 
he homes of tomorrow will demand comfort 
and conveniences far beyond our present stand- 

atds. Honeywell stands ready to meet that challenge 
with Moduflow, the remarkable new heat control 
system. It has been acclaimed the greatest advance- 
ment in house heating since the invention of auto- 
matic controls. 


Moduflow operates on an entirely different principle 
from that of ordinary ‘‘on and off’’ control systems. 
It provides a continuous flow of heat at the temperature 
required for comfort under all kinds of weather condi- 
tions. It will do away with wasteful overheating, 
and the drafts and cool periods caused by intermittent 
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heat supply. Instead of overheated ceilings and cold 
floors, you will be completely surrounded with a cozy 
blanket of warmth at just the comfort temperature 
from head to foot. 

Moduflow is now available for a very limited 
number of existing homes, as well as for postwar 
homes. Make your heating plant truly modern with a 
Moduflow control system. Consult your heating dealer 
or send for the interesting booklet, ‘‘Heating and Air 
Conditioning-the Postwar Home’’. It tells about the 


‘amazing, continuous, even comfort that Moduflow 


can bring to every home owner at a price within 
reach of all. Mail coupon today for your free copy. 
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for the new Polish government that suc- 
ceeded Mikolajczyk. : 

As a result of this impasse, Churchill 
foresaw two possibilities. One was that 
the Russians would recognize the Lublin 
Committee of Liberation, which they 
originally backed, as the government of 
Poland. It probably would not be what 
either the United States or Britain con- 
sidered a representative government, be- 
cause of the manner in which it is dom- 
inated by Communists and by the Soviet 
itself. However, Churchill indicated that 
eventually the British would be forced 
to recognize it. 

The other possibility had even ‘more 
tragic implications. The Prime Minister 
envisaged “fine quarrels and fighting... 
between large sections of the Polish pop- 
ulation and Russian troops.” 

The truth is that something very close 
to this has already happened. The Soviet 
armies have seized and often liquidated 
members of the Polish underground. 
And the underground, for its part, has 
conducted a campaign of assassination 
against officials of the Lublin Commit- 
tee. 


Formal Disagreement: Thus Church- 
ill in effect told the legal successors of the 
Polish government for which Britain en- 
tered the war that unless they accepted 


the Soviet terms, they would be aban- 


doned. Furthermore he promised to sup- 
port the Russians at any peace confer- 
ence. It was a hard thing to do. 

The Polish government of Premier To- 
masz Arciszewski had no intention of 
making it easier. In a newspaper inter- 
view, the Premier declared that he would 
seek an Allied guarantee of Poland’s in- 
tegrity as a prerequisite to any border dis- 
cussions with the Russians. 

One of the chief reasons for the ada- 
mant attitude of the Poles was the be- 
lief that the United States does not back 
British and Russian policy in regard to 
the Curzon Line dispute. Churchill him- 
self complained that “the attitude of the 
United States has not been defined with 
the precision which the British Govern- 
ment have thought it wise to use.” How- 
ever, he claimed that President Roosevelt 
had been kept “fully informed.” And he 
said that he had “received no formal dis- 
agreement” from Washington. 

Monday Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. stated that Washington had 
no objection to settlement of Polish 
boundaries by “mutual agreement”—a 
reservation that seemed to beg the ques- 
tion. But Stettinius also stressed Poland’s 
right to run its own “internal existence.” 
This was a warning that the United 
States would not like Russian interfer- 
ence in Polish internal affairs but it did 
not say what, if anything, it would do 
about it. 


Significance 


The fundamental reason behind Rus- 
sian policy in Poland and British policy 
in Greece is that neither Moscow nor 











Acme 


Labor opposed Churchill on Greece and on principle 


London is prepared to trust entirely the 
blueprint for a better world such as the 
Atlantic Charter and the plans drawn up 
at Dumbarton Oaks. Therefore, each is 
striving to build up its own security sys- 
tem—the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe 
and the British in the Mediterranean. 
Much tthe same reason underlies the new 
Franco-Soviet alliance. In each case the 
idea is a kind of double security for the 
twice-burned. 

It can be viewed as the highest sort of 
realism. It can also be regarded as a 
sordid series of deals. In many ways it 
conflicts with the idealistic system which 
American policy seeks to further. But the 
conflicts are not necessarily of major im- 
portance. Both Britain and Russia are as 
eager as the United States to see a sys- 
tem of world security work. The reality 
behind their present opportunist policies 
is that neither has the strategic advantage 
of the ocean barriers that protect the 
United States. (For a further discussion of 
the underlying issues of the Polish prob- 
lem, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Washing- 
ton Tides, page 34). 


Greek Fret 


Prime Minister Churchill’s pronounce- 
ments on Poland left Britain too stunned 
for mtch reaction. But on the Greek is- 
sue, where it seemed easier to find vil- 
lains, the Leftists continued to snort 
against the Prime Minister. Nowhere 
were they quite as loud or so effectively 
squelched as at the annual conference 
of the Labor party. 

In a*dimly lighted hall in Westminster, 
delegates of trade unions settled into 
theater. seats facing the party’s executive 
committee on the stage. From the mo- 
ment the conference opened, the com- 
mittee kept the delegates in hand with 
iron rules. Harold Laski, the Socialist 
political writer, served as chairman and, 
with sarcasm and determination, con- 


trolled the flow of bitter oratory. From 
the first session, British foreign policy and 
Labor’s disapproval of it were the para- 
mount issues. 

From the floor, the delegates offered 
more than a score of resolutions con- 
demning the Greek policy. Aneurin 
Bevan, Welsh miners’ representative and 
one of Parliament’s bad boys, declared 
that only three bodies of public opinion 
in the world approved of it: “Fascist 


Spain, Portugal, and the Tories in the . 


Commons.” Capt. Raymond Blackbum, 
Parliamentary candidate, said the British 
behavior had stuck in the gizzard of even 
big businessman Stettinius and has made 
Moscow vomit.” 

However, Ernest Bevin, Minister of 
Labor, not only defended the government 
but flatly assumed his share of responsi- 
bility for its action. When alternate 
resolutions were ruled out of order, the 
delegates finally accepted the one forced 
on them by the committee. Offering no 
criticism of the government, it expressed 
Labor’s hope that the Greek crisis would 
be solved in a manner satisfactory to 
the Greek people. Previously the conven- 
tion had approved the continuation of 
the coalition government. 

Other reactions to British moves in 
Greece: 

@ The London Times, alarmed over the 
fate of Britain’s “good name,” urged the 
formation of a new Greek government 
“around the core of the resistance.” 

@ In Trafalgar Square in London, 20,000 
people gathered in a protest meeting to 
hear speakers from the Labor, Common 
Wealth and Communist parties demand 
freedom for the. Greeks and a halt to 
British intervention. 

@ Shop stewards claiming to represent 
50,000 London war workers organize 
an anti-government meeting in the halls 
of the Houses of Parliament. Some 2,000 
aviation workers staged a mass meeting 
and demanded “hands off Greece.” An- 

















* From the British Prime 
Minister’s recent address 
to the House of Commons 


**The marvelous DUCK of Ameri- 
can invention is a heavy lorry which 

' goes between forty and fifty miles 
an hour along a road, plunges into 
water and swims out several miles 
to sea in quite choppy weather, 
returning to shore with a load of 
several tons and going wherever 
it is specially needed.” 


Prepared from U.S. Sige 3 
nal Corps photos taken 
during the French invasion 


The amphibious truck or “Duck” has been in the 

vanguard of invasions from Normandy to New 
Guinea . . . whenever the success of the assault depended 
upon ship to shore transport. As brought out in the Prime 
Minister’s description, the secret of the “Duck’s” invasion 
value is its unique ability to travel on either land or water... 
carrying a load of several tons wherever it is needed most. 
Both the “Duck” and the Army’s basic 234-ton “‘six-by- 
six” truck are developments of: GMC Truck & Coach 
Division, General Motors. To date, more than four hundred 
thousand of these vital and versatile vehicles have been 
supplied to American and Allied Armed Forces. 
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other factory sent a deputation to No. 10 
Downing Street. 

@ “It is high time [Churchill] retired on 
his laurels,” said H. G. Wells. “If we do 
not end Winston, Winston will end us.” 


Arms and the ELAS 


Bloody Greek Stalemate Unbroken 
_as Guerrilla Chiefs Defy British 


A leaden rain poured on Athens. 
Strafing planes swooped low, machine 
guns chattering. From the dark wooded 
hills that surround the city came the 
rumble of artillery. From rooftops, win- 
dows, . and doorways, snipers’ bullets 
whistled. For the second week, civil war 
raged in the capital of Greece. 

Greek Army regulars, joined by British 
and Indian troops, were the defenders 
of Athens. They were supported by Well- 
ington bombers and strafing Spitfires and 
Beaufighters and backed by Sherman 
tanks and the fire of medium cannon and 
25-pounder guns. At night, ELAS fight- 
ers—soldiers of the EAM, the Commu- 
nist-led Greek National Liberation Front 
—filtered in through the dark streets. They 
encircled the city and pressed the de- 
fenders into a central section based on 
Constitution Square. i 

The port of Piraeus, where British re- 
inforcements landed 5 miles from Athens, 
was largely cut off by the ELAS. Relief 
shipments of food and medicine for 
civilians and both fighting factions were 
halted when ELAS troops fired on Red 
Cross trucks. The starving people of 
Athens were now reduced to tiny water 
rations. Outside Athens, Indian troops 
along the Gulf of Corinth were attacked 
by ELAS bands, while in Salonika an un- 
easy calm prevailed for the moment. 






Government vs. Rebels: The funda- 


mental issue that brought civil war to’ 


Greece was the issue that split the other 
liberated countries of Europe: the gov- 
ernment’s right to disarm all soldiers 
.outside the regular army. 

At the Greek conference in Lebanon 
last spring, all armed guerrilla factions 
agreed that a national army should re- 
place them. Last September Gen. Stephan 
Saraphis, commander of the ELAS, and 
Gen. Napoleon Zervas of the smaller 
EDES (armed forces of the rightist Na- 
tional Democratic Front) promised to 
obey orders of the British commander in 
Greece, Lt. Gen. Ronald M. Scobie. But 
when the government of Premier George 
Papandreou returned to Athens, EAM 
representatives in and out of the Cabinet 
reneged on their pledge. 

They would disband the ELAS, they 
announced, only when rightist forces out- 
side the regular army were also dis- 
banded or withdrawn from Athens. These 
forces included not only the EDES, but 
also the Sacred Battalion, formed by 
monarchist Greek officers in the Middle 














East, and the Mountain (“Rimini”) 
Brigade, organized as part of the regular 
Greek Army under British auspices in 
Egypt. While these forces remained 
armed or in Athens, while Greek troops 
who rebelled against King George II's 
government in Egypt last spring re- 


mained prisoners in British concentration . 


camps, and-while remnants of the quis- 
ling Premier Jean Rhallis’s security bat- 
talions remained at large in Greece, the 
ELAS would not disband. By retaining 
arms, ELAS leaders declared, they re- 
tained their only chance of participating 
in a new Greek government and pre- 
venting the installation of a monarchist 
dictatorship. 


British paratroopers, here taking up street positions, and Greek regulars... 
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When ELAS negotiators reiterated 
these demands as conditions for an armi- 
stice last week, General Scobie answered 
that the Sacred Battalion was not in 
Athens and that members of the Rhallis 
security police were in prison. His order 
—which the ELAS had promised to obey 
—still held: The ELAS must withdraw 
from Athens and its environs and sy. 
render its arms. And Scobie’s authority 
was strengthened by a visit from Field 
.Marshal Sir Harold Alexander, Allied 
Commander in the Mediterranean. 


















King vs. Regent: Another burning po- 
litical issue in Athens was the question 
of whether King George should retum 































‘Associated Press Radiophoto from OWI 





















































































... fight the ELAS in Athens and capture these partisans in Constitution Square 


Associated Press Radiophoto 
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How General Silentbloc Rubber Parts 
Can Improve a Product and Cut Costs 


HEN a simple rubber-and-metal 

part can improve your product 
and may also cut manufacturing costs— 
that’s news. 


Here are three ways General Silent- 
bloc parts offer this double advantage: 


1. By giving engineered control of 
vibration and shock load, Silentbloc 
Mountings step up operating efficiency, 
save maintenance and lengthen life. 
Better vibration control may enable you 
to take out weight and simplify assembly. 


2. By correcting for misalignment in 
shaft supports, bearings and _ hinges, 
Silentbloc Bushings cut damage and 
wear, improve operation. You may elim- 


Platform-type Silentbloc floor One type of Silentbloc shaft Typical Silentbloc rubber 
mounting for motors and heavy mounting to correct for mis- _ bearing for torque joint. Inner 
equipment. Well-type motor- alignment. Silentbloc bushings _ shaft can be plain, threaded 
mounting shown attopcanbe for bearings and hinges can or grooved. No lubrication; 


inate machining and fitting to close 
tolerances. 


3. In oscillating joints, Silentbloc 
Bearings give controlled torque action— 
trouble-free, long-lasting and needing no 
lubrication. They may replace expensive 
bearings and speed up production. 


Rubber Before Assembly After Asserably 
This diagram shows the patented 

Silentbloc method of elongating and 

confining rubber between the outer and 





made in any size and design. be designed to fit your needs. _long lasting; trouble-free. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 


inner metal sleeves, forming an inde- 


structible union of rubber-to-metal. By 
varying the elongation and modulus of 
the rubber, the size and shape of metal 
parts, General engineers can design a 
Silentbloc to give the exact performance 
you need. Silentbloc can be made of any 
‘metal and any type of rubber, to carry 
loads of ounces to tons, 


The Silentbloc has proved its value 
in automotive, industrial and household 
equipment, aircraft, motors of all kinds, 
marine and electrical equipment. To 
learn how Silentbloc parts may improve 
your product, write for free booklet. 
The General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Dept. 6, Wabash, Indiana. 
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-pioneers of air service to 68 countries, territories and possession: 








‘ HEN PAN AMERICAN began régularly 
V scheduled over-ocean flying in 1927, 
there was practically no previous experi- 
ence to go by. Pan American had to learn 
the hard way—by pioneering. 
Then, after fourteen years, came war. 
Almost overnight the global air routes 
pioneered by Pan American World Air- 
ways, and its network of some 200 long- 
range radio stations, proved of outstanding 
importance to the war effort. 
Since then, in the operation of contract 
services to India, China, the South Pacific, 


Africa and Europe, Pan American flight 
crews have flown hundreds of thousands 
of miles on war duty. 


* oe 


Some day soon, peace will come. And 
with it, once again, competition with the 
unified air transport systems of twenty or 
more foreign nations. 


Pan American is ready for that competi- 
tion ... fitted for it by seventeen years of 
over-ocean flying experience, gained both 
in war and peace. 


Wings of Democracy 


MERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
Dy st Cm sof the Lag eG 





L\e ver a bitter note 


That famous flavor found only in SCHLITZ 
is the highest note in beer. One reason people sing the 
praises of America’s most distinguished brew 


is its delightful freedom 
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gives you just the &zss 
of the hops— only the 
delicate hop flavor. 
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tHe Kiss 


OF THE HOPS 


200 bitterness 


Copyright 1944, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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to his throne. The King has already un- 
officially agreed not to attempt to come 
back until the Greeks have had a chance 
to vote in a plebiscite. But almost by the 
day George’s chances of again occupying 
the Greek throne grew dimmer. 

Harold Macmillan, British Resident 
Minister in the Mediterranean area, and 
the British ‘Ambassador, Reginald Leeper 
—described by Foreign Office associates 
as “a highly intelligent cipher”—conferred 
with Papandreou, other political leaders 
and Archbishop Damaskinos of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, who has the prestige 
of the church and the friendship of the 
leftists. Then, choosing the one man they 
believed could unify the country, the 
government appointed the Archbishop 
Regent of Greece. Because Greece has 
never had a regent, the consent of the 
King was required to install Damaskinos 
as interim ruler and stand-in for George 
until free elections decided Greece’s 
future. 

The British urged the reluctant King 
to give that consent, for they are fully 
conscious of George’s weaknesses. Ig- 
norant of his responsibilities, content to 
back the dictatorship of Gen. John Me- 
taxas, the Danish-descended King was 
notoriously indifferent in office. One ex- 
ample was his customary late arrival at 
royal: appointments and even at religious 
services, during which he manifested the 
royal impatience by steady foot-tapping. 
The Greeks felt sure that he was happier 
in exile in Brown’s Hotel in London than 
in the drafty palace in Athens. 


Americani! Americani! Americans in 
Athens were limited to those handling 
relief supplies and an Air Transport Com- 
mand unit. In behavior they reflected the 
official American policy toward Greece: 
hands off and strict neutrality. Crossing 
‘ areas held by both sides, they waved 
American flags from their jeeps and 
chanted: “Americani, Americani!” Loyal 
and rebel Greeks alike cheered them and 
offered them safe-conduct. 

The other great power observing the 
battle as a neutral was Russia. The ELAS 
reported that Russians serving with its 
forces were withdrawn on order of the 
Soviet legation. But the ELAS supply of 
arms, part of it captured Italian material, 
was too big to come from local sources. 
Some of it has come from Bulgaria—a 
country occupied by the Red Army, 
which presumably is in a position to halt 
such supplies if it so desires. Further- 
more, four Greek brigades are training 
with the forces of Marshal Tito in Yugo- 
slavia while the ELAS forces in the north 
may attempt to make Macedonia a re- 
public in the Balkan federation planned 
by Tito. 


Mr. Scobie in Greece 


Lt. Gen. Ronald MacKenzie Scobie, 
C.B., C.B.E., M.C. is known to the 
Greek press and public as “Mr. Scobie”— 
as unsuitable a title as could be chosen 
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Mikhailovich (with glasses) and his men: The last retreat had begun 


for a typically soft-spoken, steel-willed 
British Army officer. Now, as command- 
er-in-chief of the Allied forces in Greece, 
“Mr. Scobie” is in the toughest spot of 
his career. 

Tall and slender, with erect carriage 
and quick, dignified step, Scobie looks 
less than his 51 years. Above a long, 
reddish face with slightly aquiline nose 
and minute mustache, his graying chest- 
nut hair is slowly receding. Clothed now 
but clearly visible in the African desert 
campaign of 1941 were his tough, knob- 
by legs—reminders of the hard game he 
played as Scottish Rugby International- 
ist. 

The jobs of this war have been no sine- 
cures for Scobie, a colonel when it start- 
ed. In Libya, he commanded the To- 
bruk garrison and led the breakout force 
which ended the city’s siege. For eight 
months of blitz on Malta, he was the 
island’s commanding officer. For another 
eight months, just prior to his present 
command, he was “without appoint- 
ment”—presumably in preparation for a 
job which the Allied command knew 
would be tough and for which it picked 
Scobie because in British Army parlance, 


. “he never flops”. 


Unassuming in manner, Scobie speaks 
in a soft voice which takes on a shy and 
slightly uneasy tone when he explains 
that he is-obeying orders and intends to 
see his own obeyed. While he serves 
in Greece, his tall, attractive wife and 
their 17-year-old daughter Jane are stay- 
ing at Cleeve Hill, near Cheltenham in 
Gloucestershire. Jane is in her second 
year at the Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 
Mrs. Scobie, wearing blue overalls with 
rolled-up sleeves, works at preparing and 
serving meals in a British restaurant, one 
of the nonprofit eating places operated 
by the government. Before the war she 
traveled with her husband to whatever 
pet of the world the army ordered 

im. 
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Where Is Mikhailovich? 


One of the mysteries of an often mys- 
terious war is what has finally happened 


to Gen. Draja Mikhailovich, leader of the 


Serbian Chetniks and onetime British- 
sponsored hero of the Balkans. Serbian 
circles in the United States reported that 
the “naked, barefoot, and hungry rem- 
nants” of Mikhailovich’s forces were re- 
treating westward over the mountains of 
Bosnia. Mikhailovich was last heard from 
in November when he appealed for per- 
mission for his followers and himself to 
enter “any Allied army.” The Chetniks 
had helped the Red Army when it first 
entered Yugoslavia, but they were later 
disarmed by the Russians. 

Last week, in a story from Rome, C. L, 
Sulzberger, chief foreign correspondent 
of The New York Times, revealed some 
of the reasons behind the cclipse of Mik- 
hailovich. The chief one was the gen- 
eral’s policy of conserving the strength of 
his forces and not striking against the 
Germans until an Allied invasion of the 
Balkans occurred. This suited the British 
at first, and they gave Mikhailovich per- 
mission to make a truce with the Italians. 
However, the Partisans soon began their 
campaign of constant guerrilla warfare in 
which they were backed by the Russians. 

Then Prime Minister Churchill’s plan 
to invade the Balkans failed to material- 
ize (according to Sulzberger, the British 
were given a free hand in the Mediter- 
ranean at the Casablanca conference in 


return for backing President Roosevelt’s ~~ 4 


unconditional surrender formula). With 


‘this change in plans, the British slowly 


shifted their support to Tito’s Partisans. 


A French Old Master 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle returned to 
Paris this week with a new twenty-year 
alliance with Russia in his pocket. ee 
of the seven clauses in the treaty dealt 
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Radio has quickened the tempo of war . . . and the energy 
that gives radio its life flows through the contact pins of 
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need for these contact pins, the BEAD CHAIN MULTI- 
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with cooperation against Germany. Both 
nations also undertook not to enter any 
coalition aimed at the other and to help 
one another with “all possible economic 
aid” after the war. A joint protocol regu- 
lated the exchange of Alsatian prisoners 
conscripted into the German Army and 
captured by the Russians, and of Rus- 
sians serving with or working for the 
Germans and captured in France. Ex- 
change arrangements are complicated 
by the unwillingness of many Russians 
to return to the. Soviet. 

No advance agenda was prepared for 
the meeting, and the alliance was dis- 
cussed and concluded during the eight 
days of de Gaulle’s visit. Behind Stalin’s 
anxiety to conclude it promptly de Gaulle 
was able to detect Russia’s desire to hem 
in postwar Germany between a German- 
hating France and a German-hating Po- 
land, both impervious to any pro-German 
tendencies which might arise in postwar 
Britain or in the United States. 

De Gaulle’s skill in handling his talks 
with Stalin won for him approving com- 
ments in both London and Washington. 
When the question of the Western bloc 
came up for discussion he sidestepped 
the issue. He was able to satisfy Stalin 
that the important problem was to 
establish and maintain a powerful France 
on Germany’s western border. Once this 
was accomplished the smaller Western 
powers would naturally gravitate toward 
France without the need of any agree- 
ment to formalize the relationship. 

‘He was equally adroit in the Polish 
issue. He parried Stalin’s request for im- 
mediate recognition of the Lublin com- 
mittee by suggesting that perhaps at a 
later date he might extend to the Lublin 
committee a status similar to that which 
his own Algiers committee obtained from 
the Allies. He added, too, that he would 
prefer to act on this issue in concert 
with his American and British allies. 

De Gaulle left Moscow satisfied that 
for the time being at least he will be able 
to handle French Communist problems 
as a domestic issue without interference 


_ from Moscow. He was touched by the 


cordiality of his reception and well 
pleased with the results of his visit. 
There was only one fly in the ointment. 
Because of unexpected technical difficul- 
ties the Russian plane which was to take 
him back to Paris was unavailable. 
W. Averell Harriman, the American Am- 
bassador, came to the rescue and offered 
the converted Liberator bomber which 
is held somewhere in the Middle East 
at the Ambassador’s constant disposal. 
De Gaulle gratefully accepted. 


The Vatican Viewpoint 

The members of the House Military 
Affairs Committee now visiting European 
battle fronts arrived in Rome last week. . 
At a dinner attended by Myron C. Taylor, 
President Roosevelt’s personal repre- 
sentative to the Vatican, Rep. Paul J. 
Kilday of Texas demanded that Italy be 










further punished for siding with the Ger- 
mans. Taylor, who is known to enjoy the 
respect and confidence of the Pope, in- 
stantly came back with the unanswerable 
answer that this was the surest way to 
drive Italy to Communism. ; 


Ye Gave Me No Meat 


By last week, the shortage of food had 
reached a point where the spreading un- 
rest in liberated areas threatened serious- 
ly to hamper military operations. In his 
Dec. 5 report to Congress on UNRRA ac- 
tivities (see Periscope), President Roose- 
velt had warned that without effective aid 
by the United Nations there was real 
danger of “famine and pestilence, taking 
millions of lives and endangering our vic- 
tory.” The main problem before the Allied 
leaders now was how much available 
food, how much shipping, and how much 
inland transportation could be diverted 
to speed relief without interfering with 
military operations. To try to find the an- 
swer, Prime Minister Churchill has sent 
Richard K. Law, Minister of State, to 
Washington with a group of supply ex- 
perts. They, and their American col- 
leagues, face these problems: 

@ France is far better off than the coun- 
tries of Northwestern and Southeastern 
Europe and would have no food problem 
except for the breakdown in transporta- 
tion. France produces enough food in the 
homeland and in North. Africa to cover 
civilian needs, and some provinces actual- 
ly have a glut. The cities, however, still go 
without adequate supplies, especially of 
fats. Floods in the Seine Valley and else- 
where have added recently to transport 
complications. But some ports on the 
Channel and in the Mediterranean have 
now been opened to civilian shipping. Al- 
ready rations in Paris are higher than at 
any time since the occupation. The weekly 
allotment of meat, for example, now is 
about 8 ounces a person as against 3 
ounces before liberation. The bread ra- 
tion is slated to be increased soon from 
10 to 13 ounces a day—and it’s getting 
whiter. ; 

€ Belgium is not normally self-sufficient 
in food, and available stocks are not ex- 
pected to last through the winter, even 


with stringent rationing. However, the 


first Liberty ship with 10,000 tons of 
food for the civilian population docked 
at Antwerp Dec. 13. Since then, “large 
quantities of food and other supplies for 
the Dutch and Belgian people” have been 
landed at Antwerp, according to the 
British radio. The Allies have placed 400 
trucks at the Belgian Government’s dis- 
posal to distribute relief. 

€ The food situation in Holland is worse 
than anywhere else, with the possible ex- 
ception of Greece. Recently, twenty in- 
fants died of malnutrition within one 
week in a hospital at Eindhoven, in lib- 
erated North Brabant. The Dutch, too, 
are now being supplied through Ant- 
werp, but distribution is extremely diffi- 
cult because of disrupted transportation 
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_ makers will have many new models to show. Because, 
right now, they are working*’on postwar models —to be ready 
with johs for returning servicemen and with private planes for a great 
air-minded public. 







In planning for such conversion, all industry is calling more and 
more on AIR EXPRESS to save millions-of man-hours and dollars through 
the high-speed delivery of vital material. After the war, of course, the 
vastly expanded facilities of AiR EXPRESS will serve business in all 
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and the flooding of vast areas. 
Besides, the enemy still holds 
three-fourths of the country. 
@ Relief in Greece has been al- 
most completely halted as a re- 
sult of the civil war. All food 
freighters have left embattled 
Piraeus Harbor. The people of 
Athens are near starvation. 

@ In Yugoslavia the question is 
who should administer relief. 
Marshal Tito’s government has 
so far demanded that it and not 
the UNRRA handle the distribu- 
tion of food. The motive was 
’ obvious: The experience of the 
Red Cross after the last war 
proved that relief authorities 
could frequently exercise more 
power than either governments 
or armies. 

@ In Italy, there is near starva- 
tion. Thousands of Romans live 
on food that is issued from the 
Vatican’s soup kitchens. In a dis- 
patch from Rome Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, correspondent of 
The New York Times, described 
the desperation of thinly clad 
Italian women who “haggled for 
cauliffowers, apples, and a few 
rabbits—the only meat for sale. 
The raucous liveliness of the old 
Italian market was gone. Sullen silence 
enveloped the piazza.” 


Holland: Hope 


Premier Pieter Gerbrandy of the Neth- 
erlands, who returned to London after a 
visit to the Allied-held portion of his 
country, predicted hopefully last week 
that liberation would not bring political 
upheaval to the Netherlands as it has to 
Greece and Belgium. Sobered by the 
hunger and misery he saw among his 
people, observant of the exiles’ turbulent 
homecoming in Athens and Brussels, Ger- 
brandy reiterated the Dutch Govern- 
ment’s pledge of July 1941: It will re- 
sign when Queen Wilhelmina returns to 
the Netherlands. The succeeding admin- 
istration will be based on the Dutch re- 
sistance movement. 

Within the resistance movement, Ger- 
brandy anticipated no political division. 
The Dutch forces of the interior, he said, 
are “absolutely loyal” to Crown Prince 
Bernhard, their German-born command- 
er-in-chief. Their loyalty to the Queen’s 
new government will be automatic be- 
cause the new Premier will be a man who 
has their “fullest confidence . . . and 
probably will be a resistance leader him- 
self.” Too, the Dutch resistance groups, 
_ like the French, will have a predominant 
voice in the selection of an interim par- 
liament. Until some 500,000. Dutch re- 
turn from Germany. and electoral reg- 
isters are brought up to date a govern- 
ment and parliament drawn from various 
national groups will sit in The Hague. 

As a first step tq ease the return of the 
Netherlands from occupation to libera- 





Press 
Gerbrandy promised Holland political freedom 


tion, Dutch military authorities ordered 
the disarmament of underground forces 
in liberated areas, giving them the choice 
of joining the police or the army or re- 
turning to civilian life. By gradual dis- 
armament,.the Dutch hoped to avoid the 
outright defiance that the resistance 
forces of other countries have offered to 
their governments. 


Gestapaches in the Dock 


The French still disagreed last week 
on the extent of their nationwide purge 
and on the guilt of many individual col- 
laborators. But about one trial there was 
no question—in the Paris Court of Justice 
twelve of the most sordid relics of the 
German-Vichy regime were formally 
charged with collusion with the enemy. 
In the public mind they were already 
guilty of nearly every form of crime, 
ranging from common theft through tor- 
ture to murder. 

These twelve were infamous Gest- 
apaches, French cutthroats serving the 
Germans and led by Henri Chamberlin, 
alias Lafont, 42-year-old ex-convict, and 
Pierre ‘Bony, 49-year-old former police 
inspector (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 23). Their 
job was to track down members of the 
French resistance movement and Allied 
officers dropped into France by para- 
chute and deliver them to the Gestapo. 
But as sp saeoay of office, said the 
prosecution, they looted their’ victims’ 
homes, tortured them (Geneviéve “de 
Gaulle, 20-year-old niece of the general, 
among others), raped some of the wom- 
en, and murdered others. : 


In defense, the Gestapaches attempted 


. Tito’s. Yugoslav regime. On 


































through denunciation to shift 
the blame to other gang mem. 
bers, while Lafont offered ‘the 
novel objection that he was not 
subject to the court’s jurisdic. 
+ tion because he had taken oy 
German citizenship. But it took 
less than an hour to find them 
guilty. Lafont, Bony, and seven 
others were sentenced to death, 
two to forced labor for life. One 
was spared when he died of 
cancerous diabetes the day the 
trial ended. 
@ In Lyon, Jean Angeli, Prefect 
under Vichy, came up for new. 
trial after a popular outburst 
against his death sentence. But 
in. Poitiers in Central France 
and in Lille in the north, police 
dispersed citizens who demon- 
strated against lighter sentences, 
Provincial courts trying men 
who ‘joined German or Vichy 
organizations generally imposed 
sentences of a few years’ impris- 
onment. Former members of the 
Vichy militia who neither killed 
‘mor denounced members of 
French resistance averaged a 
one-year prison sentence. 
@In Paris, two prominent 
Frenchmen were charged with 
collaboration: | Raymond Patendtre, 
wealthy, half-American pro-Vichy news- 
paper publisher, who was arrested; and 
Jean Borotra, former tennis champion 
and Vichy sports director, now believed 
to be in a German prison camp. 
@ In striking contrast to the French purge, 
which is followed avidly by the press and eos 
the public, the trial of two generals be- i 
gan in Rome last week and excited no pee 
one. They were Gen. Riccardo Penti- 
malli and Gen. Ettore del Tetto, accused 
of surrendering Naples without a struggle 
to the Germans at the time of the Allied 
armistice. Only 50 Romans bothered to 
attend the trial. - 


Sparks From Mount Etna 
Italy’s political volcano, Sicily, again 
erupted last week. This time the riots 
were started in Catania by students pro- 
testing against the draft of the 1921-22 
military classes. Other “turbid elements, 
as they are officially described, joined in, 
and the demonstrators set fire to the re 
cruiting office, sacked the town hall, and 
damaged other public buildings. In 
pitched street battles with the police one 
person was reported killed and at least 
eleven were injured. Some demonstrators 
shouted: “Why should we fight if afte 
the war Italy is going to be mutilated?” 
Others clamored for retention of Trieste” 
and Fiume, both claimed by -Marshil 
a smaller 
scale, the bances spread to Px 
lermo, where 19 were killed in an 
tober riot, and other towns, aS mom | 








Sicilians demanded food and p 
the draft. 








Why The “Service” Industries spell Opportunity 
for Service Men 


Fighting men need service ... hot chow, laundry, 
haircuts, shoe repairs. To give it, many a man is 
fighting the war. with a soup ladle, a pair of clip- 
pers or a shoemaker’s awl. 

Tomorrow these front line service men will ex- 
pect good jobs back home. And America’s “Serv- 
ice” Industries can provide them. Here’s why there 
will be opportunities to go into business and for 
jobs ranging from counterman to plumber, from 
filling station attendant to hotel chef: 

Before the war millions were employed as 

restaurant workers, elevator operators, radio 

repairmen, bus drivers and in countless other 
service roles, - 


After the war, fighting men—as well as those 
who have gone without on the home front — 
will again want the “service with a smile” that 
America is famous for. 


oe ~ “ey Today, hundreds of businesses, large. and small— 

° ew © oe ° from “beaneries” to laundries and cleaning plants 
tj Ss di MAP | ] ) h which have had to curtail their services to the 
‘i as public because of shortages in manpower and 

e materials, are already planning to expand their 


ee NIKS Arar 1g if ( ) i] f ed activities and increase their staffs, 
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How Nickel will serve The Service Industries 


In pre-war days Nickel brought a welcome gleam 
to practically every service industry. 


Either by itself or in partnership with other 
metals it put lasting beauty in your favorite res- 
taurant, the flash in your barber’s scissors, spot- 
less efficiency in your hospital. 


These days Nickel is helping make home front 
service equipment see us through—just as, in front 
line materiel, Nickel aids in fighting off the stress, 
shock and rust of war. 


Before long, this versatile metal will turn again 
to its peacetime purpose of improving the prod- 
ucts that serve men and provide jobs. Hand in 
hand with other metals Nickel will help men re- 
build a war-torn world, supply needed kitchens 
and cars, bussés, trains and telephones. 

Meanwhile manufacturers with metal problems 
are invited to consult Nickel’s technical staff. 


internation’ NICK EL cores = 


World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
Platinum metals ... sole producers of oem oes 
producers of other high-N: alloys 
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Unpolitical Mike 

Leighton McCarthy had two outstand- 
ing qualities as the Canadian Ambassa- 
dor to Washington: He was a business 
executive ideally equipped for a job 
that involved integrating the American 
and Canadian industrial war effort. And 
he was a close friend of President Roose- 
velt. When he resigned last week (he 
is 75), Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
paid him a rare ‘compliment. “He has 
made an all-important and enduring con- 
tribution to the cause of friendship and 
understanding, not only between Canada 
and the United States, but throughout 
hemisphere,” the Prime Minister 
said. 

To McCarthy’s position the Prime Min- 
ister appointed the ablest of his younger 
men in the foreign service, L. B. (Mike) 
Pearson, 47, already one of the best- 
liked diplomats in Washington. During 
McCarthy's Ambassadorship, Pearson 
was first Minister Counselor and then 
Minister. He is highly experienced. From 


1928 to 1935 he was First Secretary to. 


the external Affairs Department in Ot- 
tawa. Before going to Washington in 
1942 he had a hitch in London and a 
second stay in Ottawa. His election this 
year to the chairmanship of the council 
of the UNRRA marked him for inevi- 
table diplomatic promotion. 

Stocky, athletic, and a bear for work, 


Pearson just seemed set for a teaching 
career. He taught English at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto (as a sideline he 
coached the football team), then sud- 
denly changed his mind and departed 
the academic scene. He has served under 
both Conservative and Liberal govern- 
ments and has no known politics. 


Gripes and Kisses 


The scenes contrasted sharply. In the 
shiny new Central Station, in downtown 
Montreal, scores of soldiers sat at long 
tables eating pork chops, mashed pota- 
toes, and applesauce. Just in from Eu- 
rope, they were awaiting transfer to their 
homes in Ontario and the West. Report- 
ers found them tough-talking, griping 
veterans. Many who had been in the 
Canadian Army for five years were anti- 
British, lukewarm about Canada. Nearly 
all were ardent admirers of the United 


States which, they said, cared for its 


fighting men far better than any other 
country. 

A few blocks away, in the drab old 
Bonaventure Station, returning Montreal 
soldiers were in their home city. As they 
marched into the station a band blared 
“Over There,” and the -waiting crowd 
of parents, wives, children, and friends 
promptly tore down the restraining ropes. 
Soldiers and civilians were. swept to- 
gether in an emotional whirlpool. If these 








Gifts for Santa Land: En route from Edmonton to visit remote RCAF stations 
on the North West Staging Route, these five girls posed with a Santa Claus and 
Squadron Leader E. A. Hclmcs. Up north, the girls took Christmas gift orders from 


RCAF men post: az far away as Aishinik, Yukon, and returned to do the buying © 


and mailing in Edmonton. The shoppers, left to right: Pat Conroy, Mrs. Jack Weber, 
Mrs. David Glass, Phyllis Weber, Mrs. Tommy Barford. 
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men had any complaints, they had no 
time or inclination to make them. 

For 30 days the troops will live at their 
homes, then go back to Italy and the 
Western European fronts. 


They Were First: If one returning 
hero received greater acclaim than ap. 
other, he was Major Pierre Chasse. of 
Quebec, one of 60 French-Canadian para. 
troopers who were dropped into France 
prior to D Day to lead the Maquis against 
German occupation forces. Chasse said his 
story must remain largely secret unt 
after the war, but he estimated that 7,00) 
Germans surrendered .to him personally 
rather than risk giving up to the Maquis. 
Of the group that went in under the com. 
mand of Chasse, only fifteen got back. 
Eight of these were with the home-leave 
arrivals in Montreal. Capt. Guy D’Artois 
of Montreal, one of the paratroop outfit, 
said his English wife parachuted to 
French soil a few days after he did. They 
met later in Paris. 


Montreal’s Choice 


The Ottawa Journal was blunt: “The 
people have a right to be wrong. The 
people of Montreal, electing Camillien 
Houde, late of an internment camp, to be 
their chief magistrate, would seem to 
have exercised that right with a venge- 
ance.” Most Canadians agreed whole- 
heartedly with the Journal. 

As mayor of Montreal in 1940, Houde 
was the symbol of French-Canadian te- 
sistance to a full war effort. He was sent 
to an internment camp for advising Mont- 
realers not to register in Canada’s war- 
time national registration. He was re- 
leased last August. 

When Montrealers went to the polls 
last week to elect a mayor, they had a 
choice between Houde and Adhemar Ray- 
nault, who had been mayor for four years. 
Houde won by a substantial majority. 

Big and loud, Houde had capitalized 
on French-Canadian discontent with the 
compulsory features of the Canadian re- 
cruiting system. 


Canadian Trends 


Reverse Mutual Aid: Ottawa expects 
Britain to give Canada a second cruiser 
as part of her Mutual Aid repayment. It 
‘will be named the Ontario. 


Give-Away: In demobilizing its air 
raid protective machinery, set up alter 
Pearl Harbor, the British Columbia Gov- 
ernment intends to present $1,000,000 
worth of fire-fighting equipment to some 
100 communities. - 


Provincial Collaboration: Manitoba 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Co 
lumbia are preparing to coordinate their 
postwar reconstruction and rehabilitation 
programs. By working together they hope 
to exert greater influence on the feder 
government. 
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Member Compuin ies Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 
Great American : 
Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire __ 
Detroit Fire & Marine — 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine) 
North Carolina Home _ 
Rochester American’ 


INSURE YOUR COUNTRY’S SAFETY—-BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“Early New England House Raising’, 
from the painting by Rodney Thomson 
(courtesy of Ginn § Company.) 


BUILD 
EXPERTLY 


As the building of a house requires careful 
planning and effort, so does the formulation 


of an adequate insurance program call 


for expert knowledge and comprehensive 
facilities. 


The Great American Group of Insurance 


Companies, which writes practically all 
forms of insurance except life, stands ready 
to assist you with your insurance problems. 
Inquire of one of its 16,000 conveniently 
located agents—or your own broker. There 
is no obligation. , 
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Crusade by Lombardo 


Latin American workers remember 
that one of the first anti-democratic meas- 
ures taken by the present Argentine re- 

ime when it rose to power. was the 


| Sissolution of labor unions and the im- 


prisonment of many labor leaders in 
bleak Patagonian concentration camps. 
That helps to explain why the Argentine 
situation overshadowed every other issue 
at the Inter-American Labor Congress of 
the Confederacién de Trabajadores de 
América Latina (CTAL)* in Cali, 
Colombia, Dec. 10 to 15. 

It was the burden of President :Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano’s opening address: 
“The fight must be concentrated against 


Argentine-based Fascism,” he declared. 


Watch on la Plata: The Uruguayan 
and Paraguayan delegates echoed his 
words. Uruguayan workers, their repre- 
sentative said, are keeping a constant 
watch'on Argentina. He bitterly attacked 
the Farrell-Perén government, charging 
that it was attempting to annex Uruguay 
and become “arbiter of American des- 
tiny.” Paraguay’s spokesman asserted that 
Argentine agents are spreading anti- 
democratic propaganda in his country, 
in an effort to establish a government 
that would be opposed to the United 
States. 

Lombardo Toledano also sounded the 
wartime keynote of the CTAL. In a 
warning against extremism he said: “This 


‘is not the time to speak of socialism in 


Latin America, but rather the time to be- 
gin building democracy with a 
social content.” 


Significance 

Since the economies of most 
Latin American countries are 
still dominated by agriculture 
and mining, organized. labor is 
not a decisive force. The pro- 
gressive industrialization of the 
continent during the past 25 
years has, however, done much 
to increase its strength. The 
CTAL, made up of left-wing 
groups, is the most important 
international organization of 
Latin American workers. It was 
launched at a great meeting . 
in the bull ring of Mexico City 
in September 1938 with John 
L. Lewis, then of the CIO, 
present to give his blessing. 

The CTAL was inactive for a 
while and at one time had 
scarcely enough money in its 
treasury to pay for its official 
correspondence. It has been 
much more flourishing since 


Latin American republics, Canada, 
United States were represented. 








*The 
and the 


Lombardo Toledano, its first and only 
president, quit being secretary of the 
Mexican Labor Federation to devote his 
full time to the international group. 

Now and then CTAL. utterances refer 
to the menace of North American impe- 
rialism, but the organization and its chief 
are giving full support to the United 
Nations war effort. 


Argentina on Parade 

The Argentine spotlight was on the 
army last week. Reservist Day celebra- 
tions, inaugurated last year, reached a 
climax in thé Parade .of the Reservists 
on Dec. 10. A high-powered propaganda 
campaign preceded the parade. The 
Plaza del Congreso, Calle Corrientes, and 
other thoroughfares blossomed with post- 
ers extolling the comradeship of the 


armed forces. 


The parade itself stretched over fifteen 
blocks of Buenos’ Aires streets and had 
about 100,000 marchers: army and navy 
reservists, troops in active service, auxili- 
aries, even members of the Red Cross. 
When the procession reached the Plaza 
de la Republica, 5,000 recruits took the 
oath of allegiance to the flag before 
President Edelmiro Farrell, members of 
his Cabinet, and high military officers. 
The parade then moved on to the flower- 
decked monument to San Martin in the 
square which bears his name, where 
honor was paid to the Liberator. 

One sour note was struck. Four men, 
described by police as “Communists,” 
stole an airplane with the apparent in- 





Lombard» Toledano: Against “Argentine-based Fascism” 
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tention of dropping leaflets over é 
rade. The plane took off, closely baci ie 
by a police plane. But its inexperienced 
pilot crashed after a few minutes, The 
police landed near the scene of th 
crash and after an exchange of shot; 
in which one policeman was wounded, 
arrested three of the four men. 

The Reservist Day incident was one 
of a series of recent manifestations hos. 
tile to the Colonels’ regime. There were 
disturbances in La Carlota, Cérdoba 
Province, and workers in La Plata te. 
finery of the Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales, the government oil company 
struck on Dec. 12. Vice President and 
Labor Secretary Juan D. Perén ordered 
them to go back to work or face the loss 
of their jobs, and navy forces occupied 
the refineries on the following day. 


From Smoke Into Fire 


The sporadic violence of recent weeks 
in El Salvador broke into open rebellion 
last week against the government of Col, 
Osmin Aguirre Salinas. Supporters of Dr. 
Miguel Tomas Molina’s government-in- 
exile claimed they had seized the border 
town of Ahuachapan and announced from 
Guatemala City that the aged leader of 
the exiled regime would shortly estab- 
lish a provisional capital there. 

The rebel claim was flatly contradicted 
by the Salvadoran Government, which 
described the situation in the northem 
provinces as “normal” ‘and declared that 
rebels attempting to enter the county 
from Guatemala had been “effectively re- 
pulsed.” Whichever story was correct as 
to detail, it appeared by the end of the 
week that Aguirre had won this round: 


The government-in-exile admitted that 


its forces had been driven from Ahuz- 
chap4n by army units loyal to 
Aguirre. 

Meanwhile, the presence of 
the Molina government in 
Guatemala was beginning to 
worry that country. Thousands 
of Salvadoran refugees were 
creating an economic problem. 
One Guatemala newspaper de- 

Glared: “The presence of a pset- 
do-government of El. Salvador 
in our territory is extremely 
dangerous. At the moment, a 
a few yards from our frontier, 
Salvadoran anti-tank and anti 
aircraft batteries are pointed st 
our country. Our citizens art 
fleeing the frontier region, fear- 
ing attack by Salvadoran forces. 

Democratic Costa Rica, 10 

‘quite so close, felt differently. 
Congress passed a resolution de 
claring that Aguirre, represett. 
ing “the illegal government 0 
El Salvador,” was “persona 00 
grata.” This, said the resolution, 
“is the natural reaction of 
free men against those who 

ia not respect the sacred rights 


civilization and humanity. 








Here you are above the “Overcast” 


These four Liberators are making their 
bombing run over Bremen. The thick 
layer of clouds makes them poor targets 
for the Nazi ground defenses—witness 
the ineffectual burst of flak at lower left 
_ —but blinds the bombardiers not a bit. 
They'll plop their load of bombs on the 
button, clouds or no clouds. 


The special equipment for bombing 


through the overcast is fitted into new 


Liberators after they leave the production 
line. It’s one of a dozen or so skillful 
hand tailorings entrusted to Northwest 
Airlines and performed by them at the 
Army Air Forces’ Bomber Modification 
Project in St. Paul. 


To these highly - technical wartime 


tasks came men tempered by eighteen 
years’ successful operation of a commer- 
cial airline. They brought minds used to 
pioneering, used to tackling problems 


_ with gusto—and solving them quickly 


and rightly. B-24’s by the hundreds in 
every theater of the war are proving to 
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the enemy.that their work has been well 
done. 

When Northwest Airlines can again 
apply these skills to the tasks of the 
coming Air Age, you may be sure that 
those problems will be well solved, too. 
Northwest Airlines, St.Paul, Minnesota. 
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¢ BUSINESS* LABOR*AGRICULTURE* AVIATION ° 


New War Plants Will Be Rushed 
to Make What Army Needs Most 





WPB Plans Quick Expansion 


’ in Facilities to Boost the Output 


of Tires, Shells, and Bullets 


The nation had been exploring its mu- 
nitions pockets. Now the inventory was 
ready. Tires and ammunition were sharp- 
ly underscored for greater production; 
tLe flow of civilian goods was rigidly 
checked to conserve labor and materials. 
Fighting men swarming over islands of 
the Philippines and storming at the Rhine 


Large Truck and Bus Twes 


Production vs Requrements 





ways to jump present military output 
from 4,100,000 tires quarterly to 5,700,- 
000. That meant adding workers and 
equipment to existing plants. Now, the 
Army wanted 1,000,000 more tires each 
quarter so that all anticipated needs for 
the latter part of 1945 would be certain 
of fulfillment. 5 


Again, New War Plants: What this 
involved was reappearance of the con- 
struction stage of the war. New plants 
would have to be built, the WPB an- 
nounced, and it guessed the cost would 











This WPB chart tells the story of military wear and tear on big tires, how 
production has fallen behind, and the scope of the home-front task ahead 


needed “the stuff to shoot with,” Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson had 
stressed. Nothing would be permitted to 
interfere with that. 

What pushed tires to the forefront of 
the output picture was the unexpected 
toll which war has taken on the life ex- 
pectancy of the synthetic product. Both 
European and Pacific campaigns have 
meant long, arduous hauls over ruined 
roads or abrasive coral. The tire strain 
has been especially great on the Euro- 
pean front; flak and shell fragments em- 
bedded in muddy roads have chewed up 
rubber at enormous rates. Moreover, tire 
needs have switched to heavier sizes and 
types, requiring more materials and labor. 

Even so, the size of the program asked 
by the Army and reluctantly agreed to 
by the War Production Board was unex- 

. The Army, the WPB, and the 
rubber industry already had worked out 


be around $50,000,000. But the new 
plants had not. yet reached even the 
blueprint state, and production is not 
expected until next fall. 

Ammunition, linked with equal ur- 
gency to the revised production program, 
-has been expended at four times the rate 


earlier forecast. (The current phase of 


‘the European war now depends heavily 
on infantry and artillery.) Hence for 
small arms, heavy artillery, and mortar 
ammunition, the Army contrived a pro- 
gram, the details of which will get public 
scrutiny for the first time when it is sub- 
mitted to the WPB and the War Man- 
power Commission this week. 

It.calls for an expenditure of $200,- 
000,000 to cover expansion of facilities 


(either new plants or additions to old . : 
WPB decided, a substantial portion 


ones) plus something under $100,000,- 
000 for parts, components, tools, and so 
on. How much equipment can be added 
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to existing facilities without overstrain. 
ing the manpower supply is undecided 
Many existing plants are in tight labo, 
areas and, rather than enlarge these fac. 
tories, the Army feels it may be advis. 
able to build in locations where workers 
are more readily available. 

In the final move in the home-stretch 
struggle to victory, the WPB tumed ay 
appraising eye on civilian goods. It 4. 
ready had suspended for 90 days its spot. 
authorization plan for limited civilian 
production. Now it took a further step to 
prevent reconversion from interfering 
with military needs. 

Assuming, in the words of one top 
official, that civilian production author. 
ized for the last three months of this year 
represents an “adequate” level, the WpR 


“Jaid down the law: Henceforth all civilian 


programs planned by non-military agen. 
cies must go no higher than the fourth. 
quarter level. Only an emergency in 
specific civil needs, certified by the 
Office of Civilian Requirements, can 
modify the ruling. 


Significance -——— 


To the manufacturers the WPB was 
saying: “Don’t hoard your labor in the 
hope of getting an OK to increase civilian 
production, because there isn’t going to 
be any more than there is now.” To war 
workers, eyeing greener pastures, the 
WPB’s blunt message was: “You had 
better stay put because there aren’t going 
to be any more civilian jobs for a while.” 
Finally, WPB’s warning to government 
non-military agencies was: “You must . 
show that any proposed increases do not 
interfere with more essential production.’ 

The freeze on civilian production will 
entail no great hardship on the average 
consumer, so far as now can be foreseen. 
Civilian production in the fourth quarter 
this year has been at the best level of the 
war. But there is no doubt that all civil- 
ian-production approvals in excess of 
present levels will be combed thoroughly 
as part of the general pressure to con- 
centraté on war needs to the exclusion of 
everything else. If the Army’s production 
requirements rise, what is left for the 
average citizen definitely will decline. 


Many Bags Full 

To the War Production Board’s muni- 
tions woes, the Army last week added stil 
another production poser: It needs a 
most Sad F : vo cloth. 
ing and supplies until July |. 

Te icanss yg eds officials pledged the 
WPB to secrecy, the industry could 
speculate on the reason for the 
step-up—perhaps the military was al- 
ready preparing for a campaign 
winter on the Asiatic mainland. But the 
WPB could and did draw up a com 
program to make’ sure the Army's 
were met. For the next five mon 


woolen-mill production and pr 
all combed-wool and worsted-yam Pi) 
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WORLD 
CAPITAL 


Tus might be the public square of 


almost any medium-sized American 
city. Actually it is Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, population 140,404, Lacka- 
wanna County seat—and a world 
capital of adult vocational education. 


Here-are headquarters of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools — a 
name that is an exact description. Be- 
fore America went to war, these Schools 
reached: into 50 countries. Some are 
occupied lands now and I. C. S. in- 
struction centers are closed. But I.C.S. 
textbooks travel with our Armed Forces 
on their every invasion. In Germany 
they are studied by Allied fighting men 
under prisoner of war permits. 

Current I. C. S. enrolment in the 
United States and Canada is over 
100,000. Apart from Canada, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations lists 
more than 40,000 students. Scranton’s 


London branch employs more than 200 
persons and there are other instruction — 
centers in Scotland, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India. 

China, Malaya, Burma, the Philip- 
pines, had such branches before the 
Japs came — and will have them again. 

Commercial and cultural relations 
between I. C. S, and Latin America are 
of 33 years standing. Students number . 
20,000 and there are instruction cen- 
ters at Mexico City, Havana, San Juan, 
Bogota and Buenos Aires. 

Foundation of the whole world-wide 
system is the American principle of 
keeping open the doors of opportunity 
for every one. 

And with each extension of Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools 
abroad, the Schools have extended an 
international understanding of Ameri- 
can thought and practices. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT ICS 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Offices in principal cities in the U ited States, 
Latin America, Canada and Great Britain. 
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ear Picture 


“The survey of our insurance coverage recently 
made by you, and the detailed report furnished, 
present a clear picture of the subject and will 
be of material assistance to us, both at present, 
and for future determination of adequate insur- 
ance protection. : 





“You have covered in a clear, concise manner 
a subject not, as a rule, easily understood by 
one not thoroughly conversant with the intrica- 
cies of insurance problems, and we consider 
ourselves fortunate in having had the benefits 
of this survey and report.” —-trom a letter in our files 





For a clear picture of your insur- 
ance requirements consult the 
Fidelity-Phenix agent or broker. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FERRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of . 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER be FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
which includes the following companies ies 
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duction must be devoted to the Arm 
demands. y 

To fill the assignment, worsted mill; 
must operate at a higher rate than eve 
before. Fortunately, there is no shortage 
of wool or facilities, and to ease the man. 
power shortage the WPB is seeking , 
priority rating for workers. 


Significance 


For the moment civilians have little 
cause for concern over their own cloth. 
ing supply. Enough men’s suits, for ex. 
ample, have already been produced to 
last until next fall. Beyond that time 
the civilian outlook depends on the 
changing demands of war. Should the 
Army’s expanded requirements continue 
past July, civilian output will fall short, 


Division Over the Divide 

Like the covered wagons of a century 
before, commercial airliners always have 
skirted the 14,000-foot peaks of the Con- 
tinental Divide. But last week four trans- 
port companies were embroiled with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and with each 
other over the right to operate over the 
140,000-square-mile no _ planes’ land 
athwart Colorado, Utah, and Northem 
New Mexico. 

United, Western, Transcontinental & 











Sleeping Potion: Into this Pl 
Black Widow night fighter, workers 0” 


lowering a $16,000 machine-gun turret 
containing four 
guns. In Pacific fighting zones the night 
fighting plane is known as The Sout 


Pacific Sandman” because it net : 


Japanese nuisance. raids whic 
fere with GI sleep. 


50-caliber machine © 



























































the franchise for a projected: Denver-Los 
Angeles route over the’ mountains. In 
April a CAB examiner recommended that 
age the plum go to United. But last month 
an- the CAB itself decided in favor-of West- 
ya em, a regional carrier fying 8,179 miles 

chiefly in the Far West. The CAB rea- 

soned that “award of the new route to 

United would divert so much traffic [from 
ttle Western’s existing lines between Salt Lake 
oth- City and Los Angeles] as to seriously im- 


ex- pair that carrier’s ability to continue as a 
| to strong independent carrier.” mus 
ime United and TWA studied the decision 


the for four weeks, then decided to. request 
the a rehearing. So far Continental has. said 
inue nothing. The CAB ruling especially in- 
ort. censed United because the reversal of 
opinion within the CAB cost the airline 
a long-sought direct New. York-Chicago- 
Los Angeles route, The Denver-Los An- 
tury geles link would have completed a Great 
have Circle airway for United, giving it the 


Con- shortest coast-to-coast line (a saving of 45 
-ans- miles) and a competitive edge over TWA 
. the and American, the other transcontinental 


each carriers. Both fly around the higher 
- the Rockies. 


land Ml Significance 


Under its interpretation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, the CAB has frequently 
followed a policy of fostering the expan- 
sion of local and regional carriers at the 
expense of large airlines. A key decision 
was handed down in 1942 when the Kan- 
sas City-Denver run was given to Conti- 
nental in preference to TWA, Again, a 
year ago Eastern was refused the Mem- 
phis-Greenville, S. C., route pending ap- 
plications by smaller airlines. 

Western itself is no naive newcomer to 
the intricacies of airline rivalries. Or- 
ganized in 1928, it held a 47% per cent 
interest in TWA from 1980 to 1934, then 
tumed into an operating organization 
which has managed to,win a healthy traf- 
fic increase every year. Now, the two 
men at its top—William A. Coulter, presi- 
dent and chief stockholder (who comes 
from a Pennsylvania coal-mine-owning 
family), and Leo Dwerlkotte, who rose 
from accountant to executive vice presi- 
dent-think Western. is ready for even 
bigger ventures, But they disavow any 
Transcontinental aspirations. . Western’s 
logan—“Born in the West, owned in the 
est, and serving the West”—still stands, 
Mey say. Maybe it will, but larger lines 
ere not sure the declaration is. to. be 
taken at face value. 


ose Uncovered Cattle 


New York meat dealers threatened to 
ock their doors the day after Christmas. 
Leilingless cattle prices had climbed 
eadily; retail prices had been held to 
e ceilings laid down by the Office of 

ce Administration. Caught in this 
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Western, and Continental all were seeking 


esze, the retailers were forced to pay: 





(Continued-on Page 61). ~~~ | 





Prewar LIFTING | Methods 
won't earn POSTWAR Profits! . 


Will you be able to drive a wedge between cost and selling price 


TT 


in the days that lie ahead? Look to tomorrow’s overall opera-. 
tions for your answer. But look to unit production expense for 
your savings opportunities. . 

Machines will multiply tomorrow’s muscle in a thousand 
different ways—machines which fit into the new scheme of 
things as never before. That’s why Robbins & Myers offers 
hundreds of combinations in dependable hoists and cranes; 
why R & M specialists tailor their recommendations to each 
job; why modern management looks to R & M for the right e 


answers. 


For hoists and cranes exactly right for every service need— | 2 
and for motors, machine drives, fans, and Moyno pumps—we at 
invite you to “take it up” with R & M. Let our experience be 
your guide in planning now for lower unit costs. Robbins & 
Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. : 





ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


OTOR HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS . MC YNO F 
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“The survey of our insurance coverage recently 
made by you, and the detailed report furnished, 
present a clear picture of the subject and will 
be of material assistance to us, both at present, 
and for future determination of adequate insur- 
ance protection. 
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“You have covered in a clear, concise manner 
a subject not, as a rule, easily understood by 
one not thoroughly conversant with the intrica- 
cies of insurance problems, and we consider 
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=f, MES Psat ourselves fortunate in having had the benefits 
and the news of this survey and report.” —-trom a letter in our files 
Every Saturday ‘ : , 


See for time 
sages mut For a clear picture of your insur- 


ance requirements consult the 
: Fidelity-Phenix agent or broker. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ne A Member Company of | 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A.- CHRISTENSEN 


which includes the following companies 
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DEcEMB: 
duction must be devoted to the Army Western, 
demands. the franc 

To fill the assignment, worsted mill; Angeles 
must operate at a higher rate than eve; April a 
before. Fortunately, there is no shortage the plum 
of wool or facilities, and to ease the man. the CAB 
power shortage the WPB is seeking 4 -em, a Te} 
priority rating for workers. chiefly in 

aes soned. th 
Significance United w 

For the moment civilians have little Western’: 
cause for concern over their own cloth. City and 
ing supply. Enough men’s suits, for ex. pair that 
ample, have already been produced to strong in 
last until next fall. Beyond that time United 
the civilian outlook depends on the for four 
changing demands of war. Should the a reheari 
Army’s expanded requirements continue nothing. 
past July, civilian output will fall short. censed ( 

opinion ° 
Division Over the Divide ” Doe 

Like the covered wagons of a century geles link 
before, commercial airliners always have Circle ai 
skirted the 14,000-foot peaks of the Con- shortest ¢ 
tinental Divide. But last week four trans- miles) ar 
port companies were embroiled with the and Ame 
Civil Aeronautics Board and with each carriers. 
other over the right to operate over the Rockies. 
140,000-square-mile no planes’ land Signific 


athwart Colorado, Utah, and Northem 
New Mexico. 
United, Western, Transcontinental & 
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Western, and Continental all were seeking © 


the franchise for a projected: Denver-Los 
Angeles route over the mountains. In 
April a CAB examiner recommended that 
the plum go to United. But last month 
the CAB itself decided in favor of West- 
,em, a regional carrier flying 3,179 miles 
chiefly in the Far West. The CAB rea- 
soned that “award of the new route to 
United would divert so much traffic [from 
Western’s existing lines between Salt Lake 
City and Los Angeles] as to seriously im- 
pair that carrier's ability to continue as a 
strong independent carrier.” .. ; 
United and TWA studied the decision 
for four weeks, then decided to request 
a rehearing. So far Continental has said 
nothing. The CAB ruling especially in- 
censed United because the reversal of 
opinion within the CAB cost the airline 
a long-sought direct New. York-Chicago- 
Los Angeles route. The Denver-Los An- 
geles link would have completed a Great 
Circle airway for United, giving it the 
shortest coast-to-coast line (a saving of 45 
miles) and a competitive edge over TWA 
and American, the other transcontinental 
carriers. Both fly around the higher 
Rockies. ‘ 


Significance -——— 


Under its interpretation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, the CAB has frequently 
followed a policy of fostering the expan- 
sion of local and regional carriers at the 
expense of large airlines. A key decision 
was handed down in 1942 when the Kan- 
sas City-Denver run was given to Conti- 
‘nental in preference to TWA, Again, a 
year ago Eastern was refused the Mem- 
phis-Greenville, S. C., route pending ap- 
plications by smaller airlines. 

Western itself is no naive newcomer to 
the intricacies of airline rivalries. Or- 
ganized in 1928, it held a 47% per cent 
interest in TWA from 1930 to 1934, then 
tumed into an operating organization 
which has managed to,win a healthy traf- 
fic increase every year. Now,. the two 
men at its top—William A. Coulter, presi- 
dent and chief stockholder (who comes 
from a Pennsylvania coal-mine-owning 
family), and Leo Dwerlkotte, who rose 

om accountant to executive vice presi- 

dent—think Western is ready for even 
igger ventures. But they disavow any 
transcontinental aspirations. . Western’s 
slogan—“Born in the West, owned in the 
West, and serving the West”—still stands, 
they say. Maybe it will, but larger lines 
ae not sure the declaration is. to. be 
taken at face value. 


Those Uncovered Cattle 


New York meat ‘dealers threatened to 
lock their doors the day after Christmas. 
Ceilingless cattle prices had climbed 
steadily, retail prices had been held to 
the ceilings laid down by the Office of 

ce Administration. Caught in. this 
nia the retailers were forced to pay 

“market prices to get meat Supplies: 
(Continued on Page 61) © -~-- 
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Prewar LIFTING Methods — 
won't earn POSTWAR Profits!. 


Will you be able to drive a wedge between cost and selling price 
in the days that lie ahead? Look to tomorrow’s overall opera-. 
tions for your answer. But look to unit production expense for 
your savings opportunities. — . 
Machines will multiply tomorrow’s muscle in a thousand 
different ways—machines which fit into the new scheme of 
things as never before. That’s why Robbins & Myers offers 


hundreds of combinations in dependable hoists and cranes; 





why R & M specialists tailor their recommendations to each 
job; why modern management looks to R & M for the right + 


answets. 


For hoists and cranes exactly right for every service need— 
and for motors, machine drives, fans, and Moyno pumps—we 
invite you to “take it up” with R & M. Let our experience be 
your guide in planning now for lower unit costs. Robbins & 
Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. ‘ 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS 


MOYNO 














487% 
el Saving 


with IRON FIREMAN 


“Since 1932 our 
entire heating and 
hot water system ,; ' 
has been fired by 
IRON FIREMAN 
stokers, effecting 
a 48° saving. 


— First Huntington 
W. Va.) Nat'l Bank 





RE are sound reasons behind the fuel 

saving record which Iron Fireman has 

built up in many thousands of boiler rooms. 

1. Every installation is planned by Iron 

Fireman engineers, who know how to get 
maximum efficiency ffom your boilers. 

2. Iron Fireman’s development labora- 
tories are the largest in their field. Their out- 
standing work is reflected in the high effi- 
ciency and extremely low maintenance of 
Iron Fireman stokers. 

3. Iron Fireman is always on the job 
through its nationwide sales, service and 
engineering organization. 

For free engineering survey of your boiler 
room write Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3183 W. 
106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants 
in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, - Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 





The Iron Fireman Coal Flow stoker feeds direct from bin, 
Coal is slowly preheated in the retort as it is fed from 
below. The released gases pass through the fire and are 
burned instead of passing up the stack. Coked coal is 
consumed in the incandescent fuel bed. No fuel waste. 
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How the Money Rolls Out 


by RALPH ROBEY. 


This column under the date of 
last April 24 was devoted to the ques- 
tion of the incredible amount of money 
in circulation in this country. At that 
time the total was a little over $21,- 
000,000,000, or $154.65 for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. 
Since then, or in a period of only eight 
months, the total has risen another 
$4,000,000,000 and on Dec. 138, the 
last day for which figures are avail- 
able, stood at the amazing total of 
$25,163,000,000, or $182.21 for each 
person in the country. 

Never before in the history of this 
nation has there been an increase of 
money in circulation comparable to 
this. And the end of the expansion 
clearly is not in sight. Week by week 
and month by month it continues with 
never a let up. What does it all mean 
and how is it to be accounted for? 

No one knows the answer to those 
questions in any definitive, qualitative 
sense. All anyone knows are some of 
the general factors which it seems 
quite reasonable to suppose are con- 
tributing to the increase. And it now 
appears that even in these broad 
terms we know less than we thought 
we did. 


Thus in this column last April, it 
was said that the general factors ac- 
counting for the expansion were: 

1—An increase in factory payrolls of 
about 2% times over 1939. 

ae growth of the military pay- 
roll. 

8—The rise of prices of approxi- 
mately one-third over 1939. 

4—More idle pocket cash as a result 
of higher weekly wages. 

5—More professional people and in- 
dividually operated business concerns 
going on a “cash” basis in order to 
hide their real income and thus evade 
taxes without danger of being caught 
by the tax collector. 

6—The growing shortage of goods 
with a consequent demand for more 
cash with which to shop around from 
store to store, and especially for trad- 
ing in the black market. 

7—Hoarding. 

Now at the time this appeared to 
be a perfectly sensible list and’ one 
could go from one student of this 
problem to another and the chances 
were that he would get this particular 
listing almost item for item. And that 
still is largely true. 


But now consider this: Of these 
seven factors, the first five quite ob- 
viously can have had little or nothing 
to do with the increase of more than 
$4,000,000,000 of money in circulation 
during the past eight months. During 
this period factory payrolls have de- 
clined, the size of the military has in- 
creased only slightly so the demand 
for the military payroll presumably 
has remained approximately the same, 
the general price level has not changed 
to any appreciable degree, the in- 
crease in the weekly wage rate has 
been insignificant from the point of 
view of causing people to change their 
habits as to the amount of money they 
carry in their pockets, and those who 
are willing to try to evade their just 
share of the present tax burden by 
going on a “cash” basis almost certain- 
ly would have started on this path 
long before last April. 


So where does this leave us in 
seeking for an explanation for the 
continued enormous expansion of 
money in circulation? Have any new 
factors come onto the scene? 

In so far as anyone can determine 
there are no such new factors. From 
casual observation and the endless 
stories that one hears, it is evident 
that people constantly are spending 
more and more freely in night clubs 
and for other forms of entertainment 
and for all kinds of luxury items in the 
stores. In the aggregate this spending 
unquestionably comes to a huge sum, 
but even so it does not appear prob- 
able that the increase in this field 
during the past eight months could 
account for more than a minor pro- 


. portion of the $4,000,000,000 expan- 


sion of currency within this period. 

We have no choice, therefore, but 
to’ assign the major proportion of the 
currency expansion to the growth of 
black markets and hoarding—hoard- 
ing, not in the sense that people are 
frightened and thus hold cash as a 
matter of safety, but hoarding simply 
as the most convenient way to ac 
cumulate and hold their savings. 

On the whole this is not a pretty 
picture. And, even more important, 
the expansion of the currency is now 
getting to the point where, because 
of the demand it is making on our gold 
reserves, it shortly will begin to create 
a really serious problem which will 
have to be faced. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 
the extra charge they passed along to. 
their customers (NEWSWEEK, July 31). 

In New York rigid enforcement of the 
price laws had resulted in heavy fines 
and, in some cases, imprisonment. Now, 
meat dealers said, it was impossible for 
them to do business “without becoming 
jailbirds.” The problem was most acute 
in New York; nonetheless it was national 
in scope. Proof of this was the scheduled 
meeting in Washington on Dec. 21 of the 
New York butchers’ committee and top 
OPA and War Food Administration of- 
ficials. 

Significance 

Price ceilings on meat cuts were. set 
when live steers sold for 18 to 14 cents 
a pound. Now cattle prices, only remote- 
ly controlled by a government subsidy 
paid to slaughterers, have advanced 
about 4 cents a pound. Thus the retail 
dealer’s entry into the black market was 
almost automatic. 

In Washington OPA Administrator 
Chester Bowles, admitting the whole 
structure of food price control is at stake, 
on Dec. 16 reoffered the live-cattle ceil- 
ing plan as a solution. If it is turned 
down by the WFA, which previously 
has rejected it, government meat ex- 
perts see this alternative: establishment 
of ceilings on live cattle with a subsidy to 
farmers above the ceiling price. The 
WFA would be more inclined to favor 
this measure because, unlike a straight 
ceiling without subsidy, it would not tend 
to keep cattle off the market. But an im- 
portant stumbling block is the govern- 
ment’s promise to Congress that it will 
add no new food subsidies. 


The Antitrust Secret 


On July 18, when the Department of 
Justice’s antitrust drive threatened to 
boomerang into an election issue, Attor- 
ney General Francis Biddle won a- not- 
able victory over Army and Navy -of- 
ficial. Not a word about it appeared in 
the press until last week. 

The dispute arose from the Justice De- 
partment's known agreement to suspend 
prosecution of monopoly charges against 
companies engaged in war work, upon 
request by the Army or Navy. Last spring 
Biddle decided that it would not harm 
the war effort to resume litigation in- 
volving three: makers of aircraft parts— 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Rohm 
& Haas Co., and the Bendix Aviatioa 
Corp. The military disagreed. Biddle ap- 
pealed to President Roosevelt. . 

The President ruled in Biddle’s favor. 


Lawyers of the Antitrust Division began . 


Preparation of their cases in the fall, 
ut the story was not. given. out. until 
last week, when final arguments were 
being whipped into shape. 

ie Justice Department explained that 
oe Opry involved than routine 
-“Cution of the wartime antitrust poli 
instituted by former Attorney Conceal 


fresh Eveready Batteries 





Dated 


“She suggested keeping me company while 
I'm walking guard duty, Sarge!” 





“Keep your eye on the infantry—the doughboy 
does it!” The more you spend for War Bonds— 
the less it will cost for Victory. 


OUR ARMED FORCES all over the globe and 
the essential industries supplying them re- 
' quire nearly all the present production of 
“Eveready” flashlight batteries. Naturally 
there is a scarcity of these dependable bat- 
teries right now for civilian needs. 
After the war, however, you will be able to 
get-new and improved “Eveready” batteries 
—engineered for even longer service, more 


EVEREADY 





The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distin- 
guishes products of National Carbon Co., Ine. 


efficiency. 
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Montgomery Ward pickets in Detroit put Sewell Avery’s effigy in the noose again... 


Robert H. Jackson (now a Supreme 
Court Justice). It wanted to bring several’ 
more of the 30 stalled cases to trial— 
especially those involving patents useful 
to peacetime industry—before the recon- 
version rush began. And if the Army or 
Navy refuses release, the Justice Depart- 
ment promises, the issue will again be 


‘presented to the White House. 


@ Biddle’s desire to prosecute the three 
cases at once drew acid comment from 
the Army and Navy Journal. In an edi- 
torial the unofficial service publication 
observed: “The Department of Justice 
needs a little common sense in this mat- © 
ter, and that common sense would call for 
no interference with deliveries [of fight- 
ing equipment] while the war is on.” 


Warfare Renewed 


The dispute was developing in the now- 


_ familiar Montgomery Ward-CIO pattern. 


Just as happened last spring, unsettled is- 
sues between the mail-order house and 
its organized employes again were sent 
to the War Labor Board, which ruled in 
favor of the workers. Sewell Avery, Ward 
chairman, once more refused to accept 
the decision because “no one has any 
legal duty to obey” the board. The em- 
ployes went on strike. This time the feud 
erupted in Detroit, a labor stronghold. 
During the past year the WLB had or- 
dered Ward to grant a basic minimum 
weekly wage of $20.25 for a 44-hour 
week (an average of 46 cents an hour, 


Harris & Ewing 
e ee Wolchok (right) and Bittner confer 
in Washington | 


straight time) and a maintenance-of- 
membership clause for the United Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Em- 
ployes, the same union whose scrap in 
Chicago reached a climax-on April 27 
when two soldiers carried Avery out of 
his own office. 

Two weeks ago, proclaiming that they 


t 
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felt the pinch of Ward noncompliance in 
their stomachs, 1,650 of the 2,200 em. 
ployes quit work. Last week, after the 
union president, Samuel Wolchok, had 
talked the case over with Van A. Bittner 


WLB labor member, the full WLB set _ 


midnight Monday as the deadline fo, 
Ward compliance. 


The alternative was certification of the _ 
controversy to Fred M. Vinson, Director 
of Economic Stabilization, with a possible 
recommendation of Presidential seizure of | 
the stores. This ultimatum later was ex. | 
tended to Ward labor disputes in Chi 
cago, St. Paul, Denver, Portland, Ore., 


San Rafael, Calif., and Jamaica, N. Y, 
Many local CIO unions in Detroit 


_joined the fight. An effigy of Avery was 


hanged from a tree as strikers cheered 
around a bonfire. But union leaders 
promised there would be no general 
strike of war workers. 


For a Strong Air Arm 


_ When Charles E. Wilson was executive 
vice chairman of the War Production 
Board earlier this year he put aircraft 
production first. This week, back in 


private industry as president of the 


General Electric Co., Wilson became the 
leader of a new and formal movement 
for a powerful air force after peace 
comes. 

Eighteen business and_ professional 
‘men with varied aviation interests organ- 
jized the Air Force League and elected 


Wilson president. The group staked out: 


:a task paralleling that of the Navy 
League, which since 1902 has promoted 
a strong sea arm. 

Charter members, each chipping in 
$500, included Ralph S. Damon, Ameri- 
can Airlines, Inc.; Donald W. Douglas, 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.; Charles F. 
Kettering, General Motors Corp.; Edward 
V. Rickenbacker, Eastern Air Lines, Inc.; 
and Clark Gable, formerly of the Air 
Forces. General of the Army Arnold ap 
proved the undertaking. 


Links to Scandinavia 


First fruit of the International Civil 
Aviation Conference at Chicago, which 
closed Dec. 7, came to light last week end 
as bilateral reciprocal agreements were 
announced for air routes between the 
United States and Sweden and the United 
States and Denmark (the latter to be rat- 
fied by a Danish postwar government). 

To Sweden the services could begin 38 


early as -the first of the coming year 


(though only the Army Air Transport 
Command presumably could make such 
flights immediately, with private airlines 
awaiting hearings as to who ultimately 
would fly the route). The course would be 
either from Chicago or New York t 
Stockholm; planes of both nations woul 
be allowed to pick up or discharge inter 
— passenger, cargo, and mail tra 
ic. 
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Libera: 


eee We 


oa! Final freedom for the long enslaved . . . is surging across the world. Hope is being reborn for all humanity. 
begin to vision the day when the last vestige of horror will be but a shadowy memory—when, like a trusting 


child, ~e can rest secure in a productive peace. x As a nation, we have 
tested 


cur strength ... have measured our capacity ... and the demon- 
strated «ccomplishment has been beyond our own belief. +x This, then, 
is the chemistry of hope... hope compounded of great productivity— 


of nev, technological advances—of notable scientific achievements—that 
will ca: 


“y our nation to new heights of gainful employment—to richer 
Standa 


:0s of living for every man, woman and child in America. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston e Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland » Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis - Houston 
San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 











(Ser Hen of God While. LORD CALVER 


So rare...so smooth...so mellow...Lord Calvert has been 


for years the most expensive whiskey blended in America. 
Produced. from finest stocks, it has never been available 


except in limited quantities. **Custom” Blended only 


for those who can afford the finest...each bottle is 
individually numbered and registered at the distiilery by 
Calvert. Lord Calvert is 86.8 proof, 65% grain neutral 


spirits. Calvert Distillers Cor poration, New York City. 
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Born: A boy, to Gypsy Rose LEE (Louise 
Rose Hovick ), actress and author; in New 
York, Dec. 11. The following day the 
child’s father, Miss Lee’s ex-husband, 
Alexander Kirkland, 38, married Phyllis 
Anne Adams, 21, New York debutante. - 

A girl, Patricia Ann, to ANN SOTHERN, 
movie actress, and Lt. RoBERT STERLING, 
former actor now in the Army Air Forces; 
in Hollywood, Dee. 10. 


Birthdays: Freup MarsHaL GERD voN 
RUNDSTEDT, supreme commander of the 
Cerman armies in the west, 69, Dec. 12. 
The Berlin radio sent greetings to.“Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's great opponent.” 

Kinc GeorcE VI of England, 49, Dec. 
14. In peacetime, the King’s birthday is 
usually celebrated in June when English 
weather is more auspicious. 

Betry GRABLE, screen actress, 28, 
Dec. 18. 


Glamour Boy: FRED ALLEN,, comedian, 
back in New York after making a movie, 
announced he was a, glamour. boy. “I’ve 
got my own hair and. teeth, haven't I?” 
he challenged. “Look at the other boys— 
Benny, Crosby, Hope, Boyer, Aherne—all 
toupee wearers. Not Allen.” On Holly- 
wood: “The climate is fine. If you’re an 
orange, it’s ideal.” Movie actresses are 
“chambermaids with \caps. on their teeth, 
built-in bosoms, and false buttocks. All 
figments of their press agents’ imagina- 
tions.” And many of the people live on 
trains. “They stay.on the old Chiefs that 
brought them out there. They won’t get 
off because the photographer didn’t show 
up. 


Married: Veronica LAKE, screen actress, 
and the director ANDRE De Toru; in Hol- | 
lywood, Dec. 16. Miss Lake’s divorce 
from Maj. John. Detlie became final a 
week ago. She won custody of a 3-year- 
old daughter. 


Associated Press 


Lake and De Toth: A mers 





Jackie Cooper, 21, former screen actor 
now in the Navy, and the, actress JuNE 
Horne, 18; in Hollywood, Calif., Dec. 11. 

Harry RICHMAN, 49, veteran night- 
club singer, and YvonNE Day, 22, dancer; 
in Miami, Fla., Dec. 18. Richman was di- 
vorced by Hazel Forbes, former showgirl, 
in 1941; Miss Day recently divorced a 
Navy man. ; 


New Hope: Bos Hope, comedian, be- - 


came the proxy parent of little Maurice Le 
Bruchecke, 8,.French war victim, through 
the Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children. 
The boy’s mother is ill in Paris; his father, 
a prisoner in Germany. During the Nazi 





Maurice,.courtesy of Bob Hope 


occupation a parish: priest took Maurice 
and other children to Normandy for safe- 
ty. After the liberation they were found 
living on coffee and stale black bread in 
a deserted house. They used rags for 
shoes. Hope will pay for the child’s sup- 
port. ; 


Tribute: The name of KenEsaw Moun- 
TAIN Lanpis, late commissioner of base- 


ball, was added to those of the 27 im- 


mortals now listed in baseball’s Hall of 
Fame at Cooperstown, N. Y. Landis, who 


ruled the ame for 24 years until his death 


last was unanimously ‘chosen. by 


the special committee of club owners and 
_néwsp 


rmen» who consider . Hall of 
Fame eligibles, ;; 





_ Associated Press 
Helmuth Setz: He likes to read 


Holed Up: Heimutu SE7z, 53, St. Louis 
millionaire, was interviewed in the hotel 
room which he has not left in nearly six 
years. Setz, a chemist, had not talked to 
anyone except his brother, who has been 
calling on him once a week, since March 
1939. He has no radio and never answers 
the telephone. The only reason Setz 
could give for his isolation was a “desire 
to continue my chemical studies and read 
without: intrusion.” 


Spree: In New York, Scorr McLgEan, 33, 

ow Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Vassar College 
dramatics instructor, was arrested for im- 

.personating a woman. Padded and 
rouged, dressed in a woman’s gray flan- 
nel suit, a turban, and open-toed, high- 
heeled shoes, McLean was talking to two 
sailors when policemen. questioned him. 
He replied in a deep baritone voice. After 
the “lady” spent a night in jail, the judge 
ordered bail of $500 pending sentence for 
vagrancy. “But it was just a gag, your 
Honor,” McLean protested, “my wife ex- 
pects me home tonight.” 


Died: Lure VELEz, 34, Mexican movie 
actress; of an overdose of sleeping tablets, 
in Hollywood, Dec. 14 (see page 32). 

Pritip GuepALLa, 55, English _his- 
torian, biographer, and essayist; in Lon- 
don, Dec. 16. Guedalla’s recent books in- 
cluded a biography. of Winston Churchill 
and “The Two. Marshals: Bazaine, Pé- 
tain,” published last year. 

Baron Kitoxuro Ixxt, 77, former pres- 
ident of the Japanese privy council and 
one of Emperor Hirohito’s personal finan- 
cial advisers; of pneumonia, in Tokyo, 
Dec. 10, according to a Domei broadcast. 

SEN. CarLos Concna, 56, former For- 
eign Minister of Peru, in Lima, Dec. 17. 
Dr. Concha led the Peruvian delegations 
to, Pan American conferences at Buenos 
Aires, 1936, and Lima, 1938. 
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River of Carnegie Gold Is Rrying Up 
but New-Rich Colleges Pay Own Way 


The Carnegie Corp. of New York has 
just about quit playing Santa Claus to 
American colleges and universities. A 
third of a century ago, it started out in a 
big way. For the decade beginning in 
1912, for example, it handed out gifts 
approximating $6,000,000 yearly. Even as 
recently as 1939, the last relatively siable 
prewar year, it acted favorably on 280 
requests. But by 1943 it had cut its col- 
lege beneficiary list to 79, and in the cur- 
rent 1944 it hit an all-time low; allot- 
ting but a scant $58,000 and dividing 
that among only five institutions. 

Its reasons for tapering off were duly 
documented in a report by its former 
president, Walter Albert Jessup, who 
died July 5, 1944. The report 
was published last week. 

The basic reason was the 
“changed relationship which the 
corporation income bears to the 
total enterprise of higher educa- 
tion.” Carnegie’s first grants were 
roughly 1/15th the annual in- 
come of all higher education in- 
stitutions in America. Today, if 
it granted them all its available 
funds, the aggregate would be 
only 1/140th of their income, a 
drop-in-the-bucket figure which 
the corporation. believes it can 
allot more beneficially in other 
fields—that of medicine, for ex- 
ample. Such grants as it cur- 
rently makes to colleges and uni- 
versities are identified with spe- 
cial projects. Finally, the Jessup 
report implies that colleges are 
not in such drastic need of en- 
dowment funds as they were at 
the turn of the century. Their 
methods of’ financing have be- 
come interestingly diversified. 


Schools in Business: One of 
the little-known facts about our 
institutions of higher education is 
the extent to which they have 
gone into business. The United 
States Office of Education cites. 
the 1941-42 over-all income fig- 
ures of 1,628 institutions (there 
are 1,702 in the country) as 
$850,000,000. Earnings on en- 
dowment funds in those years 
were $74,074,813; private gifts 
and grants totaled $45,916,372— 
13.5 per cent more than the 
1939-40 figure. Five universities 
operated on budgets exceeding 
$10,000,000, and they bought 


The universities are unrivaled as lodg- 
ing and boardinghouse keepers. Yale 
feeds and houses 5,000 students (the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago, largest in the 
world, accommodates only 3,000). Uni- 
versity presses with affiliated book stores 
dot the academic map, and colossal stadi- 
ums take in millions yearly from the 
ticket-buying public. Many an agricul- 
tural college has invested more than 
$100,000 in dairy herds. The Universi- 
ties of Minnesota and Maryland are 
dairy farmers, and Montana State main- 
tains a huge experimental farm at Boze- 
man. Vanderbilt University holds down- 
town property in Nashville; Nebraska 
operates a profitable little theater; the 





University of Chicago has a minorit 
interest in the Encyclopaedia Britannice 
and is in effect a holding company fo, 
the educational films of Eastman Kodak 
Co. and Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
while Columbia University is landlord of 
spectacular Rockefeller Center. 


Oil Goes to College: Large holdings 
of oil land belong to Western and South. 
western universities, conspicuously the 
University of Texas, which derives from 
state-operated wells a lush income that 
can be expended only for capital outlays 
not for salaries or other operational items. 
Opera houses, newspapers, radio stations 
hospitals, and testing laboratories are all 
included in the competitive activities jn 


, which colleges engage. Whether profit. 


able or not, these operations call for busi- 
ness acumen and meticulous attention to 
detail. Jessup comments: “There is ample 
evidence that the college and university 
executive has become an eff- 
cient enterpriser. From force of 
long tradition and practice he 
must be constantly on the look- 
out for great benefactions. In 
many instances it now appears 
that managerial ability rather 
than educational leadership is 
the chief consideration in the 
selection of academic _presi- 
dents.” 

At the present time the Fed- 
eral government is expending 
$125,000,000 in research on uni- 
versity campuses. Also, in quar- 
tering servicemen on college 
campuses throughout the nation 
the government has subsidized 
‘hundreds of institutions: and 
saved them from _ threatened 
bankruptcy. Business and in- 
dustry have united to estab- 
lish effective foundations; a re- 
cent Carnegie analysis of the 
receipts of twenty universities 
discloses payments by more 
than 300 industrial firms during 
a single year. 


High Finance: In assembling 
the facts on investments held 
by 1380 selected academic in- 
stitutions, the American Coun- 
cil on Education Studies finds 
that some have professional in- 

’ vestment offices of their own; 
two use trust officers to consult 
with their investment commit- 
tees; three have investment 
counsel. The recent tendency 
is to increase common-stoce 
holdings and lighten up ™ 
bonds (with the exception of 
government _ issues). Similar 
technical decisions are necessary 


and sold everything from govern- : : : Charles Phelps Cushing = in, al] “higher-bracket” financ- 
ment bonds to campus haber- ~ | Columbia University gets $3,000,000 ground rent ing. The esjoan college 5 
dasheries. annually from Rockefeller Center perforce finance-minded. It isnt 
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from a successful reconnaissance rait 
on the Celebes. As there was plenty 
of ammunition left, with the crew still 
full of fight, it seemed a happy idea 


to drop down and pay a little strafing - 


visit to a Jap-held village en route. 
That bit of military etiquette nicely 
attended to, they spotted a strange air- 
craft scurrying below them. 

It was an old American DC3 type 
transport plane. Now it was being 
used by the Japs. A quick burst tore 
into the enemy ship and as it plunged 
down in flames, another bull’s-eye 
wasscored, this time withacamera gun. 

The ‘“Vick’s Vapor” had indeed hit 
the jack-pot—it was learned later that 
the DC3 had been crowded with high 
ranking Jap officers. 

The ‘‘Vick’s Vapor and the 10 
Cough Drops”, with over 40 aerial 
sorties to its credit, was so named in 
honor of its co-pilot. Before he en- 
listed, Joe . . . * was’a quiet, indus- 





trious young chap working in the 
Detroit factory branch of the Thomp- 
son Products replacement division. 


\ Destiny plays queer pranks. At the 


\very time Joe was busy, concerned 
only with Thompson valves, pistons 
and other automotive replacement 


parts, with never an ill thought toward © 


the “‘clever little Japanese people”, on 
the other side of the world an arro- 
gant group of militarists were leap- 
ing, posturing and brandishing sabers 
in the Japanese sword dance and 
shouting brags of what they were 
going to do to the soft Americans. 


Fate arranged the meeting in the 
far-off skies of the South Pacific. The 


result of this one small action is sym- 


bolic of how this vast conflict must 
eventually end. Surprised warlords 
will go down in defeat, never under- 
standing how a democratic, non-mili- 
taristic nation like ours-can send forth 
millions of fighting men of the calibre 
of the G.I. Joes in Normandy and the 
Joe... s* of the Pacific. 


*Name and rgnk withheld. at this time in consideration of Army regulations. 
This officer b has been awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross and the Air 


Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster. 
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From actual official photograph made” by crew of the U.S. Liberator which shot down this Jap transport plane. 


Beating Production Schedules on Vital: Parts ‘Thompson 
jor Planes, Tanks, Submarines, PT Boats, Tore; = 
pedoes, Jeeps, Half-Tracks, Tractors, and Trucks 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
LOOKS AHEAD 


Athwart one of the world’s oldest 
trade routes stand the tall cities of 
the Union of South Africa. Staurich 
ally in war and steadfast friend in 
peace, South Africa has much in 
common with America...the open, 
friendly temper of the people, the 
broad expanse of the land, a tca- 
dency toward skyscrapers in the 
cities and the culture of infor- 
mality in society. 


Modern railways link the cities, 
producing areas and harbours, and 
the efficiency of the transit system 
has stood the test of war .. . sup- 
plying countless convoys, serving 

eets of transports, as well as facili- 
tating the repair of mahy a ie 
ship that had suffered at the hands 


of the enemy. 


These transportation facilities, now 
adapted to war, are proven ad- 
juncts to peacetime trade afford- 
ing speedy, safe and economical 
carriage and careful handling of 
goods, in accordance with a tra- 
dition of service founded with the 
first white settlement of the Cape. 


Traditional, too, is the vast hospi- 
tality of the sunny salubrious land, 
with its modern hotels and clubs, ° 
its genial rest camps in‘the great 
game reserves, and magnificent 
drives through some of the world’s 
most te scenery. The Cape 
is justly world-famous as a friendly 
place where the traveller lingers 
with pleasure, leaves with regret 
and revisits with delight. 


Write for free illustrated booklet,“South 
Africa on Service.” South African Gov- 
ernment, Information Office, 

aN 500 Fifth Avenue 
\. New York 18,N.Y. 
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doing badly either. The 130 institutions 
examined by the American Council are 
currently earning more than 4 per cent on 
their investments. They have learned from 
the foundations. 


La Premiére Classe 


Last week 42 flushed and eager Al- 
satian girls who had’ had to sing 
“Deutschland, Deutschland wber Alles” 
and the “Horst Wessel” song every morn- 
ing sat before Sister Elizabeth in the 
little town-hall school of Sierentz and, as 
their parents listened solemnly outside, 
struggled with their native French. The 
first class in liberated Alsace had begun. 

Patiently Sister Elizabeth went on: 
“Voici la table. Ne dites point ‘Ja’—dites 
‘oui, ma soeur’.” She distributed one of 
the first schoolbooks in French. The 
scene was Alphonse Daudet’s “La 
Derniére Classe” in reverse. © 
@ On Dec. 16 Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower proclaimed his education policy 
for Germany: “All active Nazis and 
ardent Nazi sympathizers and militarists 
will be removed from educational posi- 
tions, and all educational institutions ex- 
cept boarding schools and orphanages 
will be closed until Nazism. has been 
eliminated . . . Elementary schools will 
first be reopened . . . Steps to reopen 
secondary schools and higher German 
educational institutions will be taken as 
soon as practicable . . . German teachers 
will be instructed to eliminate from their 
teaching anything that . . . (a) glorifies 
militarism or expounds the practice of 
war or of mobilization. and preparation 
for war . . . (b) seeks to propagate, 
revive, or justify the doctrines of Nazism 
or to extol the achieveménts of Nazi 
leaders.” 
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RELIGION 
This Believing Country 


The question: How religious are the 
American people? 

The answer (Dec. 11 estimates by 
George Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion) : 

1—96 per cent believe in God. 

1 per cent do not. 
3 per cent are undecided. 

2—76 per cent believe in life after 

death. 
13 per cent do not believe in life 
after death. 


11 per cent register no opinion, 





College in a Mansion 


A unique kind of college is taking 
shape on the P. A. B. Widener estate in 
Elkins Park, Philadelphia, which at one 
time sheltered $50,000,000 worth of art. 
On Dec. 1 the Christian University As. 
sociation of America began to remodel 
the 33-acre property, with its $75,000 
fence and 110-room Georgian mansion; it 
will house an interdenominational Prot- 
estant university founded on “an unfalter- 
ing allegiance to the Bible as the Word 
of God ... as set forth in the Reformed 
or Calvinistic standards.” Last week 25,- 
000 membership applications were mailed 
soliciting aid from all Christians who 
agree with the association’s doctrines. 

Tentative opening for _ liberal-arts 
courses is scheduled for 1946. Refurbish- 
ed, the Widener ballroom will become an 
auditorium seating 500; the dining room 
will accommodate 300; 40 rooms will be 
altered for class use. In the main build- 
ing, a swimming pool, handball court, and 
Turkish bath await prospective students. 





A Doll for the Archbishop: This French seaman, Milliner Désiré, presents 6 





Associated Press 


model of the marin, 1944, to Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston at a recep- 
tion the Archbishop gave for 70 French officers and sailors.. Désiré made the sailor 


suit in his spare time. 





























Ruth’s sister (Lonergan) and father (Smith) 








THEATER 
Meet the Wilkins Family 


Producers marking time out of town 





‘as they wait impatiently: for a New York 


theater can write. the Henry Miller off 
their lists for some time to come. This 
is the house where “Dear Ruth” settled 
down confidently last week as Broad- 
way’s latest hit. 

Unlike the majority of Hollywood 
writers who annually brave Broadway, 
Norman Krasna clicks with a syre-fire, 
artfully contrived comedy. The Wilkins 
family of Kew Gardens, Long Island, are 
amiable people to have around these 
days, and amusing. With Moss Hart’ di- 
recting, Krasna’s report on the state of 
the Wilkins ménage when invaded by an 
Air Forces gunner on leave spruces up a 
somewhat dog-eared theme with spright- 
ly dialogue, a sprinkle of forthright gags, 
and some solid characterizations. 

The nearest thing to a serpent in 'the 
Garden of Kew. is that perennial. prob- 
lem child—the cerebral brat. Engagingly 
played by Lenore Lonergan of the de- 
lightfully dead-pan and the laryngitic 
delivery, Miriarh Wilkins is alternately 
a trial and a pleasure to her baffled par- 
~ As — viewer-with-alarm, Mir- 

mM tolerantly accepts her ents as 
middle-aged reactiotanak When Secre- 
tary Stimson seems to the family to be 
; bling the war, Miriam conscientious- 
y wires him to that effect. But, as her 
particular contribution to. morale and 
let og Ba Miriam writes some 60 

ers to a lonesome gunner who recip- 
Tocates with some 60 answers. gs 

Although the general burden of. these 
etters ranges from love as viewed by 

lizabeth Barrett Browning to sex as 


Six was a trouper with a USO 
camp show, doing one-night stands 
in the South Pacific. The big, bronzed 
Seabee who took her on a sightseeing 
tour pointed with pride to the “power 
house.” Inside a canvas-roofed struc- 
ture of palm logs, a “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Electric Set was purring 
contentedly. 


“Yes, Ma’am,”’ he told her, “that’s 
our electric light an’ power company. 
Generates the current for everything 
we've got on the island—camp, 
shops, airdrome, refrigeration, radio 
—even the footlights for your show.” 

That “Caterpillar” Diesel power- 
plant is one of hundreds of similar 
installations dotted over the globe 
from Kiska to Kenya—Newfound- 
land to New Caledonia. Rugged, 
simple and dependable, they’re built 
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“it even gave you 











your footlights” 


to do their job anywhere and in any 
climate—turning out steady power 
for our fighting men. 


When final victory is won, 
‘Caterpillar’ Diesel Engines and 
Electric Sets, Tractors and Earth- 
moving Equipment—time-proved 
and _ battle-tested—will be ready to — 
tackle the tough jobs of peace. And 
there will be more such jobs than 
ever before—and more of these ma- 
chines to handle them. Reconstruc- 
tion, new roads, new airfields are 
waiting. Forest products, waterpower 
and mines must be developed. There 
are new frontiers to be opened. The 
share of “‘Caterpillar” Diesels in the 
vast work program of the future will 
be a lasting contribution to employ- 
ment and ‘prosperity. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


Yea. ENGINES » TRACTORS « MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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standardized by the Soviet Union, Miri- 
am modestly signs them with. Sister 
Ruth’s name, enclosing a photograph of 
Ruth by way of emphasis. Sister Ruth is 
older than Miriam, prettier, and engaged 
to a presentable 4-F banker, but she tries 
to do the right thing when the gunner 
arrives in Kew Gardens to claim his more 
or less promised bride. 

In resolving this predicament to the 

satisfaction of everyone with the under- 
standable exception of the banker, Kras- 
na generates a legitimate warmth along 
with the laughs. Virginia Gilmore plays 
Ruth with charm and intelligence. Best of 
all, however, is Howard Smith’s delight- 
fully and ready impersonation of 
the nominal head of a normally wacky 
household. 
@ Last year Mary Orr and Reginald 
Denham had a profitable time writing a 
comedy called “Wallflower.” On Dec. 11, 
with “Dark Hammock,” the collaborators 
went in for attempted murder, set in a 
lonely house in the Kissimee Prairie of 
Florida. Housewives will no doubt be 
impressed by the would-be murderer's 
ingenuity with a few simple kitchen 
staples: To get rid of your husband, mix 
powered match tips with his eggnog; 
serve'once a day and wait. Unfortunately 
this recipe was not accompanied with a 
formula for theatrical success. The play 
opened on a Monday and closed on a 
Tuesday—and it was the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday. 


MUSIC 
Covers Up 


Were phonograph records on your 
Christmas listP They probably were. But 
before you went to your favorite record 
shop, had you even thought of buying 
the Bach Double Concerto in D minor? 
Or did the eloquent cover on the album— 
those two violins pictured as if they 
were waiting to speak—catch your eye 
and make you buy it? 

The story of Victor’s Bach Double 
Concerto is a perfect example of what 
packaging has done for the record indus- 
try. In one month after the concerto 


Two fiddles are better than none 


parce EE LEE 


(played by Yehudi Menuhin and Georges 
Enesco) had been reissued with a hand. 
some album cover, sales had equaled the 
total reached* in the eleven years sincg 
the work was first issued as two unpack. 
aged single Red Seal disks. 


Record Sales: What happened to the 
Victor Bach also happened to the Colum. 
bia Beethoven. Six months after the 
Ninth Symphony was reissued with 4 
dramatic stylized cover, sales jumped 
894 per cent over a comparable six. 
month period when the album was pack. 
aged in plain gray cloth. 

Yet the record industry was slow to 
discover that what an album looked like 
was almost as important as what it 
sounded like. Way back in 1926, Victor 
put out an illustrated Mother’s Day release 
—but even Victor doesn’t remember what 
was on the outside. Covers continued 
plain and dull until 1934 when Decca, 
even then a lusty infant though only two 
months old, put single-disked nursery 
rhymes into gayly drawn paper wraps. 

‘But packaging as we know it today 
really began seriously in 1938. At the 
time, Victor had a display poster which 
portrayed Brahms walking in the woods 
near Vienna. As an experiment, this il- 
lustration, in color, was put on the album 
cover of the Bruno Walter version of the 


*For their own unexplained reasons, record com- 
panies refuse to release detailed sales figures and al- 
ways discuss volume in comparative percentages. 





Before and After: They sound the same but look different 
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Mos: of us have been anticipating 
the world of tomorrow through 
rose-colored glasses for what seems 
along time. The truth is that the 
many new comforts and pleasures 
of the future will follow a definite 
schedule. The starting point in this 
schedule is the winning of the war. 
Then will come the fought-for peace. 


With this peace are prophesied 
unbelievable accomplishments in an 


advanced stage of industrial prog- 


tess. Only it shou. d. be remembered 
that it took time to shift from peace 
to war and it will take time to revert 


to peace again. Familiar products 
will come first—they will be fol- 
lowed by newly developed com- 
modities. The change will be grad- 
ual—a natural, step-by-step process 
of evolution, rather than revolution. 


Leading industries will continue 
to keep their potential customers 
informed of manufacturing progress 
through their advertising. They will 
reach large groups of people with 
metropolitan newspapers. And in 
Philadelphia, third largest city, 
they will use one newspaper in par- 
ticular, for that newspaper is read 





daily by nearly 4 out of 5 Philadel- 
phia families. 


That one newspaper is The Eve- 
ning Bulletin. Its editorial prestige 
is readily gauged by its popular- 
ity. It has a circulation exceeding 
600,000 —the largest evening circu- 
lation in America. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 
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Brahms First Symphony. When sales 
jumped 40 per cent Victor knew it had 
something. Decca, in the meantime, had 
already produced some French folksongs 
with a colorful blue, white, and red 
checkerboard cover. Some two years 
later Columbia followed with. an illus- 
trated set of Rodgers and Hart musical- 
comedy hits and a Carlos Chavez album 
of Mexican music. 


Fancy Dress: Since those beginnings, 
Victor has dressed up 75 per cent of its 
current Red Seal stock and 20 per cent 
of its popular releases. Columbia, con- 
centrating heavily on reissues during the 
Petrillo ban, now has about 25 per cent 
of its catalogue under illustrated wraps. 
Because Decca is a young company, re- 


conversion has not béen so serious a prob- - 


lem, and from 1938 on, Decca albums 
have consistently been decorated with 
photographs and drawings. 

Cover illustrators for Victor have in- 
cluded such well-known commercial art- 
ists as H. M. Rundell and Frank Decker. 
The recent stunning head of Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, which adorns the late master’s 
Fourth Piano Concerto, was done ‘or 
Victor by the Russian illustrator, Boris 
Artzybasheff. Most of Columbia’s bril- 
liantly executed stylized drawings have 
come from the board of their art di-, 
rector, Alex Steinweiss, now in the .Navy. 
Decca has run everything from a huge 
photographic head of Marlene Dietrich 
through color photographs of the latest 
movie or Broadway hit (“Meet Me in 
St. Louis,” for example) to the ever- 
appealing Walt Disney drawings. 


Record Week 


Wacner: DiE GOTTERDAMMERUNG 
(Act III—BRUNNHILDE’s ImMMOLATION). 
Helen Traubel, Arturo Toscanini, and the 
NBC Symphony. Victor. Three 12-inch 


’ records in album, $3.50. Toscanini’s first 








recorded Wagner with a soloist—and a 
mighty “must” for anybody. And that’s 
not all—the sixth side carries the maestro’s 
orchestral performance of the Liebestod 
from “Tristan und Isolde.” 


TCHAIKOVSKY: HAMLET—OVERTURE- 
Fantasia. Constant Lambert and _ the 
Hallé Orchestra. Columbia. Two 12-inch 
records in album, $2.50. Lesser Tchaikov- 
sky and a weak sister to “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “The Tempest.” 


Curistmas Hymns. Robert Shaw and 


the Victor (also the Collegiate) Chorale. 
Victor. Two 12-inch records, $2. The best 
yet. Come Yuletide, don’t be without 
them. 


MEET ME 1n St. Louts. Judy Garland, 
with chorus and orchestra under Georgie 
Stoll. Decca. Three 10-inch records in al- 
bum, $2.75. Next best to the M-G-M 


‘movie. If you like “The Trolley Song,” this 
is it—but don’t overlook the title song and - 


“Skip to My Lou.” 


~ 





De-Fogger: Breathing through an in- 
let valve in the rubber noseguard, the 
wearer keeps this plastic-lens goggle 
free from perspiration clouding. The 
every-second change of .air clears away 
moisture before it can condense, 
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MEDICINE 





Cure by Toothpaste 


To Sir Alexander Fleming, the discov- 
erer of penicillin, come hundreds of w- 
gent letters from tuberculosis and ar- 
thritis sufferers all over the world. In 
reply, Fleming admits that his drug is 
no cure-all. As yet neither disease has 
yielded an inch to the penicillin treat- 
ment. 

But last week the British scientist had 
a new victory to add to the long list al- 
ready chalked up for his miracle drug. 
Penicillin, he told members of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health and Hygiene, 
may soon appear in toothpaste to fight 
diseases of the mouth and throat. “They 
are nearly all caused by penicillin-sensi- 
tive microbes,” Fleming said. “The task 
is to get penicillin to the microbes.” He 
predicted that the new formula is “sure 
to be used by a multitude of people for 
minor infections of the throat, nose, and 
mouth.” 

Other penicillin successes: 

@.A one-shot treatment with a new va 
riety of the drug, called penicillin X or 
allopenicillin, has cured gonorrhea in 6 
out of 68 cases, four Washington, D.C. 
doctors reported in the Journal of the 
American Medical’ Association. Other 
scientists described the cure of two cases 
of agranulocytosis (absence of white 
blood cells) and the prevention of pus 
producing infections after lung surgely 
with doses of penicillin. 

@ The magazine Science reported a Mayo 
Clinic experiment in which more 
half the penicillin-treated animals were 
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rotected against 10,000 times the lethal 
rose of anthrax germs. — 

q Anthrax in human beings, for which 
no real cure is known, may also respond 
to penicillin. Three Philadelphia doctors 
reported in the AMA Journal that in three 
cases the administration of 100,000 units 
aday caused the disease to disappear. 


Leprosy and the War 


Whether dread leprosy will attack 
American troops fighting in countries* 
where the disease flourishes was argued 
out last week by two sets of experts: 

Dr. Eugene R. Kellersberger, general 
secretary of the American Mission to 
Lepers, launching a five year postwar 
antileprosy program, claimed that the 
disease is on the increase throughout the 
world and that there will undoubtedly 
be many new cases in the United States 
after the war. 

In The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Dr. G. H. Faget, medical 
officer in charge of the United States 
Marine Hospital, Carville, La., and Dr. 
Ralph Hopkins, consulting dermatolo- 
gist of the same institution, took a more 
optimistic view. Basing their statement 
on the “different way” in which soldiers 
in the last three wars were exposed to 
contagion, the Louisiana authorities made 
a “safe” prediction that leprosy would 
not spread among members of the armed 
forces in this war. 

Of the 32 Spanish American War 
veterans admitted to the leprosarium 
“practically all came from nonendemic 
states and contracted the disease while 
on military duty on such foreign soils 
as Cuba and the Philippines.” Since then, 
treatment in the 100 or more leper colo- 
nies all over the world has. helped to con- 
trol the disease. All the 59 leper veterans 
of the last war and the ten of the present 
conflict enlisted from endemic areas of the 
United States had apparently contracted 
the disease before entering service: . _ 

Many soldiers on duty in foreign fields 
have not been exposed long enough for 
leprosy to develop. But the Carville doc- 
tors believe that when ‘the long incuba- 
tion period ends only “a small number of 
those who have served in countries where 
leprosy is prevalent will become its 
victims.” 


Menace Arrested: The AMA report, 
based on the 728 patients admitted to the 
National Leprosarium between July 1928 
and January 1944, reveals significant 
tends concerning this little-known dis- 
ease, 

At least one-fifth of these lepers have 
teached the “arrested” stage white: they 
are no longer a “menace to public 
health.” Released conditionally, the men 
and women return to the leprosarium for 
regular check-ups. Of the sixteen pa- 
tients who preferred hospital life to, pa- 
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Disston found the answers 


When American Industry shifted 
to war production, countless new 
problems clamored for quick solu- 
tion. Machines, designed for defi- 
nite tasks, were given new duties 
to perform. Highly specialized 
cutting tools were set to work on 
strange materials and new tool 
alloys. Many inexperienced em- 
ployees had to be taught. In this 
Disston Conservation Control 
Cards played an important part. 
Furthermore, in cooperation with 
our distributors more than 100 
leading industries invited Disston 
engineers to survey their plants and 
check cutting tools and equipment. 


This was done. To a limited extent 
in some plants... exhaustively in 
others. And the net results ? They 
show numerous instances of: 








1. Increased. machine and tool 
efficiency. 

2. Faster production. 

3. Improved products. 

4. Greater tool life. : 

5. Conservation of manpower 
minutes. oe af 


a: 


6. Lowered production costs. 


So important ‘were some of these 
economies that further invitations 
were received to revisit the same 
plants for more extensive surveys. 


For years the men in industry— 
from shop foremen to management 
—have known that they can rely 
on Disston engineering recom- 
mendations as fully as they can 
rely on Disston saws, files, knives, 
tools and ‘steels. If there is a 
cutting tool problem in your plant, 
feel ‘free to consult Disston engi- 
neers. They will be glad to discuss 
your problems with you... 
and in confidence. Address 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
~ 1246 Tacony, Philadelphia 
Se ~ 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
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COREX is an organic finish applied to metal by dip 
or spray, giving it an enduring protective armor 
against corrosion by acids, salt spray, humidity, 
steam and other demons of destruction. 


Products coated with COREX have been subjected 
to corrosive liquids and fumes without deteriora- 
tion for over 10,000 hours—more than a year. 


Available clear and in colors for in- 
dustrial applications. 


Send for our Research Laboratory 
Release — Technical Bulletin N. 
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role, none’ showed signs of relapse in 
spite of continuous exposure to infection. 

All leper patients receive standard 
treatment with chaulmoogra oil, or one 
of its derivatives. Of some sixteen new 
treatments tried at the National Lepro- 
sarium, the doctors report “best results 
with least harmful effects were produced 
by promin and diasone (members of the 
sulfa family).” Other experiments in- 
cluded penicillin, four kinds of sulfa 
drugs, diphtheria toxoid, blood plasma, 
and artificial-fever therapy. None proved 
effective. 

In the last fifteen years, the admission 
record has shown some sharp location 
shifts. Nearly three times as many pa- 
tients now come from Texas as in 1928. 
Louisiana with the next highest number, 
now has a few less. California and 
Florida send enough native-born lepers 
to show that the disease has been estab- 
lished there, although there are still 
signs of its entrance through immigration. 
Other highlights of the report: 

@ Average age on admittance is 35.5. The 
greatest incidence is in the 20s and 30s. 

@ The small number of cases in which 
there may have been marital transmis- 


sion (two couples) seems to indicate con- . 


tact alone won't pass on the disease. 

@ Average duration of life after the on- 
set of leprosy is calculated as 10.3 years. 
Leprosy, however, is only responsible 
for a small percentage of these deaths: 
Nephritis and tuberculosis are the direct 
causes of at least 50 per cent. 


———— 


‘RADIO 


And Now to Live 


The problem of the discharged soldier ang 
his return to civil life is already confyo 
this country on a laboratory scale. In time it 
will become one of the major problems this 
nation has to face and solve. 

This message from Lt. Gen. Brehon B 
Somervell, Commanding General of the 
Army Service Forces, opened the. new 
CBS series, Assignmént Home, on Dec, 9 
(Saturday, 4:30-5 p.m. EWT). Through 
it, the Army and CBS hope to educate 
the civilian in a weighty responsibility: 
helping the able-bodied as well as the 
wounded veteran readjust himself to civil. 
ian life. 





nting 


ASF Beginning: Months ago, the 
Army began establishing separation cep- 
ters throughout the country. There, the 
soldier about to be discharged is told 
what changes he may expect at home, 
and what veterans’ offices can help him 
get a job or an education. But once he 
trades in his khaki for a gold service 
button, the Army’s responsibility ends, 
The case rests in civilian hands. 

Several months ago, Robert Heller, 
CBS producer of public-service programs 
and himself a veteran of this war, de- 
cided that the most important public- 
service job today is the rehabilitation of 
veterans. Heller went to Maj. Edward By- 
ron, former radio producer (Pot 0’ Gold, 









Associated Press 


Self-Made: Edgar B. Burchell (in cap and gown), who 50 years ago was a $17-4- 
month porter in the New York Eye and Ear Hospital, last week received from Dr. 


W. L. Benedict of the Mayo Clinic his certificate of election as honorary fellow of 
the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolargyno ee ae 
out an M. D. to be so honored, Burchell rose from porter to bacteriologist 4 


serologist by experimenting in the hospital laboratories at night. 


< 
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What’s My Name, and Mr. District At- 
tomey), now head of the ASF radio 
branch. Together they plotted a read- 
justment program. Last September, they 
presented their idea to General Somer- 
vell, who was enthusiastic about it. As- 


signment Home was set. The Army and ~ 


CBS were off on what they anticipate as 
the first of many such programs. 


Opening Chord: The first joint Army- 
network unit was established to put on 
the show. In New York, Sgt. Arthur Laur- 
ents, former radio writer, does the scripts. 
Heller produces the show. Major Byron, 
who came back in February 1944 after 
more than a year in the Southwest Pacif- 
ic, directs it. To gather firsthand material, 
the three collaborators spent a week at 
Fort McPherson, Ga. With decoy papers, 
they went through the separation routine, 
talked to the men, and jotted down their 
reactions to becoming civilians again. 
They also consulted with Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and Selective Service offi- 
cials. 

Assignment Home aims at the family 
but is equally interesting to the soldier. 
It will neither lecture nor preach. In the 
next 24 weeks, the show will deal with 
24 specific maladjustments, with em- 
phasis on psychoneurotic difficulties, the 
Army’s greatest rehabilitation problem 
thus far. However, the object is not to 
provide pat solutions. Many of the pro- 
grams will end without even suggesting 
an answer. For Assignment Home’s main 
purpose is to present in realistic drama 
the problems that families and GI’s know 
exist but can’t define. 


Free Speech, Guild Style 


Something new in radio startled New 
York listeners last week when the Modern 
Industrial Bank sponsored the leftist New 
York Newspaper Guild in a forum pro- 
gam (Tuesdays, WMCA, 9:03-9:45 


‘pm. EWT). With the announcement 


that he believed in free speech, Jacob 
Leichtman, president of the bank, gave 
the guild carte blanche and a 52-week 
contract. Already the show promises 
pyrotechnics. 

The subject of the first program, Dec. 
12, was: “Should Actors Stay Out of 
Politics?” Ed Sullivan, columnist for The 
New York Daily News, swore, called a 
fellow guest’s views “utterly ridiculous,” 
and referred to Gary Cooper‘as an im- 
becile. Still another guest, Jimmy John- 
ston, fight manager, stated that all actors 
are nitwits and that all’ athletes have 


John T. McManus, guild president and 
Tmanent moderator, stoutly reserves 
his right to throw his two-cents’ worth 
into the fight and says: “Why should I 
deny myself the tient ‘of free speech?” 
Cuest stars on the show are not paid. In 


return for appearing they are given mem- 
bership in the Newspaper Guild Club, 
where liquor is rumored a little better 
and a little cheaper than-elsewhere. 





_ of blueprints. 
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For the second consecutive year, some 
600 radio critics and editors in the 
United States and Canada voted CBS 
the. palm for “The Best News Job in 
Radio in 1944”, in Motion Picture 
Daily’s ninth annual poll. Up to Decem- 
ber 7, CBS had broadcast more than 
7,100 war news reports alone. And the 
poll awarded CBS honors for 1944 
leadership in the following categories: 

Best Film Player on the Air—Lionel 
Barrymore in Mayor of the Town. 

Best Symphony Orchestra—New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 

Best Dramatic Program—Lux Radio 
Theatre. 

Best Children’s Program—Let’s Pre- 
tend. 

Best Musical Show—The Pause That 
Refreshes on the Air. 

Best Female Vocalist—Gladys Swarth- 
out in The Family Hour. 

* 


Students of the East Boston High 
School are now operating their own 
model radio station, MYC-WEEI Jr. Its 
broadcast range is limited to the 
school’s auditorium, but the young- 
sters built it themselves and are 
now running every phase from 
programming to management. The 
model station’s first three call let- 
ters stand for Massachusetts Youth 
Committee; the last four represent 
CBS’ friendly station in Boston 
which prepared the blueprints, 
wrote the manual of instructions and 
donated the construction materials. 

At the dedication “broadcast” on 
November 26, Boston school authorities 
called it an important contribution to 
vocational training and a double-oppor- 
tunity to develop good citizenship and 
future talent. ; 

WEEI and the Hearst Boston news- 
papers together planted the seed nearly 
a year ago when the Massachusetts Youth 
Committee appealed to them for help in 
directing the constructive energies of 
Boston’s school children. After hearing 
the East Boston High School “broad- 
cast”, 13 other Boston schools are now 
busy building their own MYC-WEEI, 
Jr’s. 

If your school wants to build one just 
write WEEI-CBS, 182 Tremont Street, 
Boston and ask for a handbook and a set 


_* 











B. S. Redmont, a combat correspond- 
ent from Brooklyn aboard a Marine 
troopship in mid-Pacific, had the job of 
getting out the daily news sheet. He 
normally got his material from short- 
wave news broadcasts beamed from West 
Coast and Pacific bases, but on this par- 
ticular night static was rough and noth- 
ing came through. He kept twirling the 
dials until he pulled in a familiar Span- 
ish voice, spotted it as that of a former 
pal in CBS’ shortwave studios in New 
York —which was beaming its regular 
news round-up to Latin-America. Red- 
mont listened acutely, translated fast, 
and went to press. 


* 


On Sunday, December 31, at 12:30 
p-m. EWT, Gwendolyn Allen, 15 years 
old, of 2126 Glenway Street, Covington, 
Ky. plans to hear her 100th broadcast 
of Transatlantic Call, the notable CBS- 
BBC exchange program. Gwendolyn 
hasn’t missed a broadcast since the first 
one on February 7, 1943. 

During this time she has heard the 

customs, traditions, and occupa- 

tions of the two countries com- 
pared’each week, learned the 
difference between cops and bob- 
bies, visited mining towns in Wales 
and Pennsylvania. The CBS half of 
the international team producing 
the program has:already travelled 

100,000 miles — and Gwendolyn 

has stayed right with them, with- 


out leaving home. 


Every week she sends samples of her 
school homework to some English 
friends she made on the program. They 
send her theirs too. On her left hand - 
Gwendolyn wears a ring made from part 
of a V-1 bomb which landed near the 
house of one of her friends. 

What has happened to Gwendolyn is 
happening to thousands of American 
and British listeners every Sunday. 
That’s what the program’s for. - 
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...it's the 
OMLY throat 


you have! 


THYMOLINE 


Mighty delicate are the membranes of 
your nose and throat! At the first indi- 
cation of irritation from a common cold 
or ordinary sore throat, spray or gargle 
with GLYCO - THYMOLINE! When 
these common winter ailments prevail, 
let GLYCO-THYMOLINE help soothe 
and heal the sensitive throat and nasal 
tissues. ‘ 
For 50 years and more, this effective al- 
kaline solution has helped 
relieve thousands. Ask 
your doctor. Keep a bottle 
around and use it often! 


GLYCO- 


THYMOLINE 
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The Horseman’s Opportunity 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Tt was betting which gave the 
late Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
his unique job as high commissioner 
of baseball. Having suffered - their 
worst experience with gamblers, in the 
1919 Black Sox World Series, the club 
owners looked around for the world’s 
sternest man and found him in a jur- 
ist who had just fined the Standard 
Oil Co. $29,000,000. You might think 
Judge Landis would be grateful to 
gambling men in general, for the job 
was a very sweet one; however, per- 
haps because he valued the job so 
much, the judge took the opposite 
view and barred the doors of his new 
empire to people in whose past he 
could sniff even the faintest effuvium 
of gambling, such as a game of mar- 
bles for keeps when the subject was 
crowding 10 years old. ; 

Bill Cox, a Yale man who owned 
the Philadelphia Phillies briefly a 
couple of seasons ago, was the last 
prominent victim of this policy be- 
fore the judge died. It seems Mr. Cox 
made wagers on his ball club. Judge 
Landis fired him. The rest of baseball 
took this calmly enough. For one thing, 
it was a novelty not unpleasing to 
players and managers to see an owner 
fired, For another, Mr. Cox had quar- 
reled with a popular baseball careerist, 
Stanley Harris, and called Mr. Harris 
a jerk. This language may be suitable 
at Yale, but baseball, an old, ivy-clad 
institution, does not care for epithets 
which postdate the tenth century. It 
is: felt, and with reason, that every- 
thing you can possibly want to call a 
man had been invented by then. 

So baseball did not mourn Mr. Cox. 
In other cases, however, the judge 
sometimes struck the boys as being a 
little oyerscrupulous about gambling. 
The questiscn now is, will there be a 
change in policy when the new com- 
missioner is appointed next year? 


Ten of the game’s deepest think- 
ers will go into conference shortly to 
write—or prevail upon some kindly 
stenographer to write—a new national 
baseball agreement, which will define 
the duties and powers of the new high 
commissioner. They will not neces- 
sarily name the commissioner at this 
time, though it might be a good idea 
to act fast to quell the rumors which 
have mentioned everybody from Gen- 
eral de Gaulle to Tommy Manville for 
the job. 


How will the new man feel, how 
will the new rules let him feel, about 
horse people getting into baseball? 
Judge Landis was highly allergic to 
horse people. For him, the phrase cov- 
ered. Herbert Bayard Swope and Don 
Meade, Whitneys and stable swipes 
blood-line students and three-horse. 
parlay players. If you knew a fet. 
lock from a paddock, it meant you 
had probably been within earshot of 
a man making a bet at some time or 
other, which is almost as sinister as 
making a bet yourself. 

More than once there have been re- 
ports that Bing Crosby, a wealthy 
monologist and baritone, was _inter- 
ested in buying into a baseball club. 
The other owners were not averse to 
the prospect of fresh scratch in the 
game, but for Judge Landis it was 
enough that said Crosby owned and 
raced horses, or something resembling 
horses and licensed to perform as 
such. He nixed the baritone with great 
firmness. 

He discouraged big-league jobs for 
Rogers Hornsby, a citizen who had en- 
tered baseball before the judge was in 
a position to do anything about it. 
Mr. Hornsby is two and a half de- 
grees more honest than Benjamin 
Franklin, but he is also a 33rd-degree 
or temperature-running horse player, 
ant has never bothered to conceal the 

act. 


In the same category with Bing 
Crosby are other full-time or part- 
time racing owners who might, if 
the Landis rules are relaxed, be in- 
clined to enter baseball—such as Don 
Ameche, inventor of the telephone and 
the alphabet and possessor of a horse 
or two, who is already dabbling in pro- 
fessional football franchises. The 
woods are full of Whitneys and Van- 
derbilts with checking accounts and 
sports enthusiasms who were hitherto 
denied entrance to baseball because 
they could look at a horse’s teeth and 
tell what time it was in Salt Lake City. 

Still another horseman, Mr. Bud 
Fisher, creator of Mutt and Jeff and 
owner of many thoroughbreds in his 
time, has just notified me that he has 
a candidate for baseball commissioner. 
If this candidate is no good, he has 
another. If this one is no good—well, 
anyway, there has not been such a 
baseball boom in the cavalry set since 
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SPORTS 


The Wizard Slips 

When Willie ar Le bites the dust 
(fom cue chalk) at’s billiard news. 
And last week, news was made at the 
Hotel Capitol in New York: The 57- 
year-old Hoppe put his world’s three- 
cushion billiard title on the green baize 
of a prewar table, and Welker Cochran 
of San Francisco, 48, neatly picked it up. 

Something was amiss even before the 
first cue ball clicked off the other two 
balls, in the process hitting the table’s 
cushions three times, for the first point 
of the ten-man round-robin tournament. 
Hoppe, the onetime Boy Wonder, once 
had won the title soon after a serious 
bout with pneumonia. He defeated 
Cochran last month in a challenge match 
while recovering from dysentery. As John 
Lardner put it (Sport Week, Nov. 20): 
“If a sick Hoppe is as dangerous as a 
dying Hoppe, the other wizards may as 
well stay home.” Hoppe; however, was 
well, “Feel fine. Only have a little cold,” 
Mr. Billiards said. The cold, evidently, 
wasnt serious enough. 

Other experts favored another explana- 
tion. The 1944 tournament was played 
under two new rules: (1) A penalty was 
imposed for safeties; (2) either white 
ball could be chosen as cue ball at the 
beginning of an inning. This placed a 
handicap on defense generally, and 
specifically on Hoppe, who used to freeze 





ing of his magic touch. 











Cochran’s Sweep: Arthur Rubin of 
Brooklyn surprised the hushed audience 
by beating Hoppe 50-47 on the fourth 
















































































the ball with safeties until the full flower- 





INSTALMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
MAKES THOUSANDS OR MILLIONS 
QUICKLY AVAILABLE FOR ANY 
SOUND BUSINESS USE 


VER A BILLION DOLLARS of Commercial Credit 
money has been used by manufacturers and wholesalers : 
since Pearl Harbor . . . and that huge sum does not include 
our volume of automobile and other installment financing. 


One reason for this large and growing use of Commercial 
Credit Financing is that it really is Free Enterprise Financing. 
It is financing which leaves your business free to lift itself by 
its own bootstraps . . . free from interference with your man- 
agement ... free from restrictions on your operations . . . free 
from fixed obligations which might prove burdensome later. 


ARRANGE NOW FOR RECONVERSION CASH 


From Commercial Credit you can obtain funds quickly for 
current use. Or you can arrange now to have Commercial 
Credit set aside all the outside cash you may need later . .. 

ready to draw upon in reshaping your business for peacetime 
operation ...so no possible delay in liquidating wartime assets 
can hold you back in the race for civilian markets. 


SEND FOR “Capital Sources’’—a 9-minute outline 
of Commercial Credit services which place thousands 
or millions at your disposal... to give you more work- 
ing capital...to finance expansion or reconversion...to 
buy machinery and equipment...to make tax or rene- 
gotiation payments...to buy other companies or buy 
out partners...or for other sound business uses. Write 
or wire Dept. 24 for a copy today. 





* 


Commercial Credit Company 


Commercial Financing Divisions: . 
Baltimore New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore: 
: Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 
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night. Cochran went through match after 
match without a loss. On the final eve- 


ning, Hoppe and Cochran met. Assured of 


at least a tie, Cochran, the 18.2 balkline 
champion, confidently went ahead of 
Hoppe and came through 50-44 to com- 


“plete a sweep.of his nine matches, the 


$2,500 first prize, and the world’s three- 
cushion. billiard championship. _Inci- 
dentally, Andrew Ponzi, the pool shark, 
made a sweep too—the 1943 pocket- 
billiard champion lost all his matches. 
Cochran has been playing Hoppe for 
the past 30 years. He won the three- 
cushion title three times before: in 1933, 
1935, and 1936. He retired briefly during 
the ’20s to go into real estate and a brok- 
erage house, but the crash of 1929, 


_ which sent many a man to the pawnshop 


sign of the three balls, returned Cochran 
to the three-ball table game. 


“Model-T Football 


The football season is ended, and if 
ever there was an autumn dominated by 
one offensive system, this was it. The 
year of 1944 marked the highest develop- 
ment of the T formation. 

Army, winner of the Lambert Trophy, 


Acme 














plays of the victorious teams and then 
compared them with diagrams in the book 
“The Modern T Formation,” by Coaches 
George Halas (now a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy) of the Bears and 
Clark Shaughnessy of the Indians, the 
panic was on. 


Crossing the T: Lining up for the T, 
the quarterback forms the stem and the 
other backs the crossbar. The quarterback 
is directly behind the center, where he 
can handle the ball. In almost every play 
he hands the ball to one of his fellow 
backs. One of the reasons for the success 
of the T is that every single play (more 
than 400 of them are possible) starts the 
same way, a prime deceptive factor. 

The T is an ancient football system. 
Pop Warner says it was used when he was 
playing for Cornell in 1892. Shaughnessy, 
the acknowledged master of the T and 
now football coach at Pittsburgh, goes far- 
ther. Interviewed by NEwsweEExk, the 51- 
year-old mentor last week provided little- 
known facts in the history of the T, the 
scourge of the grid this season. 

“The T formation was the original for- 
mation in football,” he said. “The first 
game I played at the University of Min- 





Associated Press 





Sponsors of football’s T party: Shaughnessy and Halas 


had the best team in the country. Army 
used the T. The Buckeyes of Ohio State 
were the best civilians. They stressed the 
T. And across the country from college 
to college—Michigan to Notre Dame to 
Nebraska: to Southern California—more 
teams than ever before worked the mod- 
ern T formation with success. 

It was four years ago, in Washington, 
D. C., that a T party exploded a football 
revolution. The Chicago Bears ran _riot 
in the National Football League cham- 

ionship playoff and unmercifully wal- 
oped the Washington Redskins 73-0. 
Soon after, the Stanford Indians, who 


"boasted an undefeated season, beat Ne- 


braska 21-138 in the Rose Bowl. When 
football coaches compared the winning 


nesota used the T. Dr. Henry L. Williams 
was coach and a great believer in the T. 
He used the quarterback-in-motion mostly 
and I was the quarterback. 

“In those days there weren’t many vari- 
ations of the T. Then somebody started 
using a six-man line with two backers-up. 
It proved to be a good defense against 
the T, so it wasn’t long until new offenses 
were developed. The direct pass became 
popular and so did the double wingback 
as developed by Pop Warner at Pitt. The 
single wing was also used extensively and 
Knute Rockne made many offensive 
changes. , 

“Generally, the T was passing out of 
the picture. That was about 1909-12. It 
still had some exponents like my old 
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coach, pi Williams, but on the whole 
people thought you weren't’ progresgj 
if you stuck to the T.” _— 


New Model: In 1933, after some ff. 
teen years ot coaching at Tulane and 
Loyola of the South, Shaughnessy sy. 
ceeded Amos Alonzo Stagg at the Uni. 
versity of Chicago. But Chicago began its 
de-emphasis of football, and Shaughnes. 
sy, with a woeful lack of material, be. 
came restless. “George Halas and | got 
together,” he says, “and started workin 
over the old T. Both of us still believed in 
the T, and we went to work on it. We 
found that the T’s potentialities were un. 
limited. 

“The T had and has a distinct advan. 
tage over other formations and systems 
in many ways. In the old days of foot- 
ball, coaches looked for the biggest 
brawniest, and strongest players they 
could find and then played power foot- 
ball. Power is all right if you can get that 
kind of material. But the T isn’t depend- 
ent entirely on that type of player. The 
whole psychology of the T is different 
. . . The T substitutes deception, speed, 
mental gymnastics, and the like for 
brawn. 

“In the better T formation you will 
usually find a fast, tricky quarterback 
and a big, fast fullback. Stanford’s 
Frankie Albert and Norm Standlee in 
1940 made the most ideal combination 
of that kind that I have ever seen. Al- 
bert was fast, deceptive, and quick-think- 
ing; and Standlee was a great football 
player. He performed and was built like 
Army’s Doc Blanchard. 

“Does the T have a future? Well, 
Army, Southern California, Notre Dame, 
and Ohio State, to name a few, used it 
this year. They didn’t do bad . . . Foot- 
ball as I have known it, played it, lived 
it, and loved it, is the T formation. And 
that’s the kind of football my teams have 
always played and always will play.” 


The Prize Packers 


At the Polo Grounds, New York, the 
home-team Giants did it before but they 
couldn’t do it again. They beat the Green 
Bay Packers 24-0 during the regular sea- 
son five weeks ago. They failed in a sec- 
ond attempt, 7-14, when the National 
Football League championship was at 
stake Dec. 17. 

The story of the first game was the 
bottling of Don Hutson of Green Bay, 
the league’s leading pass receiver. Howie 
Livingston, a New York pro freshman, at- 
tached himself like a leech to Hutson and 
drew blood in the form of two inter 
ceptions that led to Giant touchdowns. 

In the second game, however, Coach 
Curly Lambeau pulled a surprise wi 
Packers. He manipulated Hutson as a de- 
coy while Irv Comp and Joe Laws f 
Ted Fritsch the ball. Fritsch scored twice, 
with Hutson converting. The Giants were 
caught asleep, and the Green Bay Pack- 
ers were pro champions for the sixth time. 
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The DIP 


“Less is known abroad about what 
goes on in Brazil than about any other 
large country in the Western Hemi- 

here.” Thus Joseph Newman, New 
York Herald Tribune correspondent, paid 
unflattering tribute last week to Brazil's 
Department of Press and Propaganda 
(known as the DIP ). In a dispatch from 
Rio de Janeiro via Buenos Aires, New- 
man said the DIP has: 

(Converted the large American news 
agencies into little more than carriers of 
oficial handouts. 

( Kept the world in the dark about re- 
actionary revolutionary movements, dan- 
gerous inflation, graft, profiteering, and 
shortages in Brazil. 

( Kept Brazilians themselves ignorant of 
what is going on both inside and outside 
their country. 

All this, Newman wrote, DIP achieves 
without planting agents in newsrooms. 
Instead, it has devised as tight an indirect 
control as any in the world. DIP’s phone 
lines run into every newsroom. DIP cen 
sors.scan mail and cables for forbidden 
items {for which correspondents swiftly 
lose their privileges). DIP news editors 
send out a daily list of taboos to the 
press. Some examples: news favorably 
mentioning Russia, news unfavorable to 
President Vargas’s regime. 

Brazilian editors, Newman said, look 
for relief in world freedom-of-the-press 
agreements for which American editors 
and statesmen are crusading. But, he 
added gloomily: “The Vargas regime 
could hardly look with favor on such .. . 
agreements, since its stability depends 
greatly on its control of the press.” 


Poor Man’s Ernie Pyle 


At his first press conference on the 
Normandy beachhead a few days after 
D Day, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, com- 
mander of the American invasion forces, 
looked over the assembled correspond- 
ents and asked: “Where’s Hal Boyle?” 

In Tunis, a high British officer, moving 
in with the British Eighth Army for the 
final African cleanup, met an Associated 
Press man and said: “Did you say AP? 
Who's this chap Boyle I’ve been hearing 
so much about?” : 

On the North African front one day, 
Boyle of the AP met the columnist Emie 


Bfyle. Boyle quipped: “So you're Emie 


Pyle? Well, shake hands with Boyle, the 
poor man’s Ernie Pyle.” + - 
hh his own modest appraisal, Boyle 
still is the guy who writes “for people 
king over the shoulders of people 
reading Emie Pyle’s column.” To Pyle, 
and to other correspondents, Boyle is a 
good-natured, friendly rival; a witty, cap- 
able, hard-working correspondent whose 
work stands out by itself . . . “one of our 
avorites [without whom] the war would 


not be the same.” But for the AP, not 
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‘wait until I have an accumulation of things to get 
off. my mind. It's not always easy to put these unrelated 
subjects into words, especially with someone watching 
and waiting for every syllable... ¢¢ 

If Mr. Priddy used the 
Dictaphone Method he wouldn't 
have this confusion of things 
to do at once. He'd 
dictate his thoughts, 
ideas- and instructions 
just as they come up — 
one at a time — 
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without. distraction, as fast or as slowly as he wished. 
Dictaphone dictating machines are available in two forms, 
the familiar Acoustic type, with speaking tube oA 
and the new Electronic models, with desk microphone 

, | or hand microphone jg. Using Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation, you can record both ends of telephone calls 
and, under proper conditions. over—the—desk conversations. 
It doubles your ability to get things done! Booklet on © | 
request. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avew; : 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada; Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd.) 


86 Richmond St. W., 3 aed 
DICTAPHONE 


Toronto 2, Ont. 
DICTATING AND. RECORDING MACHINES 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing-equipment-bearing said trade-mark: 
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MEDITERRANEAN BRIAR 


Made of GENUINE 


teed by LHS. 
At all good dealers 


L.&H STERN. Inc..Stern Bldg. Bklyn.1, N_Y 


Ultra-fine $10 
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SS Certified Purex $3.50 
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even Pyle with his 332. dailies and 300- 
odd weeklies outranks. Boyle as the 
American infantrymen’s Boswell. For 
last week, more than 400 AP papers 
were demanding Boyle’s daily Leaves 
From a Correspondent’s Notebook. 

‘Boyle is one of those AP rarities—an 
ex-office boy who worked up to top 
rank amqng AP newsmen. A University 
of Missouri journalism. graduate, he 
started with the AP in Kansas City, 
moved on to St. Louis, and was night 
city editor in New York when he took 
his foreign assignment in 1942. 


GI Frontman: Like Pyle, Boyle got his 
first taste of war in the African cam- 
paign. He nearly lost his life stumbling 
with the invasion forces through a 
Moroccan surf under murderous cross- 
fire. By the time Pyle reached the front 
a month later, Boyle already was re- 
porting the war as American GI’s saw it. 
One day he dived into a slit trench to 
escape German shells. “Come in,” said a 
soldier-occupant, “I’ve had all-kinds of 
people in here today, but you're the first 
newspaper correspondent. What kind of 
news do you expect to find in a slit trench 
anyway? 

Ever since, Boyle has seen a story, 
complete with name and street address, 
in virtually every private. Usually, the 
soldier tells it in his own unvarnished 
words, jotted down in Boyle’s notebook. 
Thus, the headquarters-company clerk 
who became the first of his division to 
win a Distinguished Service Cross he- 
gins his tale: “You mean that time I 
was scared stiff?” 

Through Boyle, parents may learn of 
such a minor casualty as their son’s loss 
of the seats of three pants to enemy 
artillery or of his courageous behavior 
in street fighting. With neither embellish- 
ment nor deprecation, he records the 
bravery, beefs, homesickness, and fears 
of GI Joe; his craving for a hot meal 
and bath, a comfortable bed, or a letter. 
These and the other facts of war need 
no fancy words, Boyle believes. “The 
terrible daily heroism and sacrifice of 
these men merely . . . doing the routine 
duties . . . are too barely sublime to be 
intensified by the imagination,” he wrote 
in the May-June issue of The Quill, the 
magazine of the journalism fraternity 
Sigma Delta Chi. 


Sloganeer: A ‘stocky blond, with thin- 
ning hair, grave blue eyes, a prizefight- 
ers face, and a poet’s soul, Boyle con- 
tinually amuses and amazes correspond- 
ents and troops with his gags and col- 


_lector’s mania. In Africa, he once rode 


into a liberated village and harangued a 
crowd of cheering natives with: “Vote for 
Boyle, the son of toil. Honest Hal, the 
Arab’s pal.” American officers, : arriving 


days later, were baffled when the natives 


chanted Boyle’s slogans as greetings. 
When Boyle rides to the front, he usu- 

ally is reading Emily Dickinson, a poet 

he rates a shade below Shakespeare. 
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He collects her early editions and even 
tried to find them in London. 

Once, in New York, Boyle rushed into 
a subway station and found he had 
only a nickel that he was saving for his 
coin collection. He asked the change o. 
tendant to swap another for it but ty 
hold it until he redeemed it the ney 
day. “Aw, hell,” said the attendant, “go 
on through the free gate.” Fellow cor. 
respondents, on shopping tours with 
Boyle in liberated French towns, some. 
times experience similar despair. His 
wife could echo it. The closets of his New 
York apartment bulge with brass, leather 
and silver from Africa, books, bric-a. 





Acme 


Hal Boyle: Foot soldier’s Boswell 


brac, and antique silver from London, 
chinaware from France, and laces from 
Belgium. As one of his fellow corte- 
spondents remarked, “Boyle needs an 
extra jeep just for his gear.” 


Wine Press 


Recently, The San Francisco Chronicle 
conducted a survey among its readers to 
find out if wine ever would replace water 
on the American dinner table. Last week, 
The Chronicle had found out that for the 
nation at large the answer was “No,” but 
for Chronicle readers at least, “Maybe. 
Tide, the advertising magazine, report 
soberly on the survey: “Compared with 
a national average of 13 per cent of home 
wine users, The Chronicle reported an 
average of 70 per-cent among its subscrib- 
ers. Compared with annual United States 
per capita wine consumption of less than 
one gallon and a Californian consumption 
of 2. ..a Chronicle reader [consumes 
gallons.” 
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NECEMBER 20, 1944 
MOVIES. 


Spirit of the Air Forces 

Twentieth Century-Fox's “Winged 
ictory” is one of the great war movies 
hecause it is written and staged with 
temarkable fidelity to the play that Moss 
Hart wrote and staged for Broadway a 
hile over a year ago. It su be- 
use the 300 GI Joes assigned to this 
spectacle designed to depict the true 
iit of the Army Air Forces” are 
talented actors and entertainers tempo- 
farily grounded for the good work in 








Like the hit play, which has earned 
some $2,000,000 for Army charities in 
New York and points West, the film 
will be released to exhibitors on a non- 
prot basis. Once again the Air Forces 
have given willing cooperation, and 
Moss Hart, still working on the civilian 
cuff, donated his services as adapter. 
Hart didn’t direct the film, as first ad- 
vertised, but George Cukor takes over 
with only minor changes. Chief ad- 
antage of the switch to cameras is the 
peronautical detail that rounds out the 
story of six boys from Brooklyn, Ohio, 
exas, and Oregon, who work together 
for their wings and finally learn what 
he war is about. 

Only the final sequences show actual 
combat in the South Pacific. The docu- 
mentation of the would-be pilots’ arduous 
raining is detailed but good theater. The 
comedy is GI and the scenes with the 
girls the men leave behind them. are 
poignant drama, helped considerably by 
the eavesdropping which Hart did for 
several months at various training fields 
a _ blessing of Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold. 

With a few exceptions, including 
jeanne Crain, Jane Ball, and Judy Holli- 
day, as the wives who wait, the rest of 

e cast is what General Hap  Amold 
ordered for Broadway. Minor roles: are 
mce again assigned to such prominent 
Broadway airmen as Pvts. Phillip Bour- 
neuf, Alan Baxter, and Lee J. Cobb, but 

e down-to-earth, dominating role of 
the piece is Sgt. Edmond O’Brien’s 
admirable . performance’ as the ’ Jewish 
lier from Flatbush. Good as before are 

Pl. Don Taylor, Cpl. Barry Nelson, and 
bgt. Mark Daniels, along with a GI- 
come-lately, Pvt. Lon. McCallister of 
Stage Door Canteen,” 


tars in Your Eyes 


Delmar Daves, who wrote “Stage Door 
anteen” for Sol Lesser last. year, does it 
gain with minor changes for, Warner 
brothers’ “Hollywood. Canteen.” The dif- 
erence between the two films is strictly 
peographical. Once again a lonely. soldier 
wanders into an actors’ canteen, pops his 

eat “ assembled _celebrities,.. and 
ee a gir. * "i 

This time the GI is young. Robert 
utton (who looks wo ots alot like 
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—not “Germ Exchanges.” 


THE MISSING MAN J 


(OUT BECAUSE OF A COLD) costs an aver- 
age of seven days lost production a year! 
Every day 1,200,000 men and women are 
absent from their jobs. Half these illness 
~ absences are caused by the common cold 
that can be spread or checked: in your 
washrooms, Plenty of hot water, soap, and 


thorough washing that cleans away the 
germs of contagion. For a complete check- 
up on your washroom facilities, call on the 
Scott Washroom Advisory Service. They 








may suggest improvements and economies. 


Your Washrooms 


MODERN SANITARY WASHROOMS HELP INCREASE PRODUCTION 
TWO WAYS-—they help reduce the number of absences due to illness and they 
help keep morale high. Employees appreciate such washrooms. Today, when it’s 
so important to keep up peak production, more and more plant managers are 
giving special attention to washrooms to make sure that they’re “Health Zones” 


individual tissue towels encourage the: 
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THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE shows how to make ScotTissue 


Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost 


importance. For instance, our educational 
material reminds workers that one’ “‘Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towel dries completely 
. - . will absorb twice the water left on 
hands. And it has ten times the previous 
tub strength, though soft as ever. Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 








SCOTTISSUE TOWELS. . 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET Fiend] 








Trade Marks **ScotTiasue,”’ “*Soft-Tuff,”* **Washroom Advisory Service’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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Max Ernst plays chess with stylized men 


Jimmy Stewart) and the girl of his dreams 
is Joan Leslie, who impersonates Joan 
Leslie very naturally indeed. As a matter 
of fact, a preponderant number of the 
famous folk involved work for Warners, 
but the final effect is that of a giant bene- 
fit show with a star-studded cast that 
ranges from Eddie Cantor, Joe E. Brown, 
and the Andrews Sisters to Bette Davis, 
Ida Lupino, Jimmy Dorsey and his band, 
and Roy Rogers and his faithful steed 
Trigger. : 

Some of the Hollywood, hierarchy are 
limited to a line or two, or put in an ap- 

arance washing dishes or trundling 

amburgers; but the soldier guests never 
quite believe their good luck. When Sgt. 
Dane Clark corrals a girl for a dance, he 
extemporizes: “Did anyone ever tell you 
you looked like Joan Crawford?” She was 
Joan Crawford of course, and the sergeant 
fainted when he found out. 

This starry-eyed approach is the point 
of the piece, but it works out quite well 
enough as musical entertainment. Besides, 
if you have your doubts, 40 per cent of 
the film’s profits will go to the Hollywood 
Canteen. With a war on, there isn’t paper 
enough to mention every entertainer who 
contributes to “Hollywood Canteen,” but 
it’s typical of this divertisement that Joan 
McCracken (the blithe spirit of “Okla- 
homa!” and “Bloomer Girl’) clowns 
through a comic ballet and Jack Benny 
matches glissandos with the violinist 
Joseph Szigeti. 

@ Hollywood went to Albany, N. Y., for 
a new twist in War Bond salesmanship. 
For the privilege of pretending to be the 
stars at the film’s premiére in Albany, or- 


. dinary citizens bought ‘a record $24,000- 


000 in bonds—with the stand-ins for Bette 
Davis and Errol Flynn paying $10,000,- 
000 apiece. 
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Levy’s Gambit 


Even the centuries-old solemn game of 
chess, which originated as a war game, 
is not sacred to the surrealists. Of course 
through the years there have been hun- 
dreds of varieties of chessmen (including 
even a Communist set with the enslaved 
worker as the capitalist pawn), but the 
conventionalized English Staunton set 
has been in general use since about 1849. 
That, to the surrealists, is too long a time. 

Last summer Julien Levy, the New 
York art dealer who first brought Salvador 
Dali to America, invited a group of artists 
to paint canvases inspired by the game 
or, preferably, to design original chess- 
men. Last week the returns were in, 
and the show, titled “The Imagery of 
Chess,” first of its kind ever held, opened 
for a seven weeks stay. In the paintings— 
one by Kay Sage is typical—the surrealist 
landscapes are giant chess boards instead 
of desolate deserts and are inhabited by 
imaginative chessmen. But the show’s 
prime interest is in the chess sets some of 
which, amazingly, are eminently practical. 


Cockeyed Chess: On the prankster 
side, though, is the concoction of the 
surrealist writers Nicolas Calas and 
André Breton (whose manifesto of 1924 
launched the official surrealist move- 
ment). These two think chess a useless, 
foolish game—and narcissistic besides. 
Their board is made up of mirrors so that 
the “narcissistic” players can see them- 
selves, and the chessmen are ordinary 
drinking glasses of various sizes’ and 
shapes, the “blacks” filled ‘with red wine, 
the “whites” with white wine. When a 





Colten 
Chess by Kay Sage: Spook on a springboard 


player captures a piece he “must drink the 
symbolic blood of the victim.” Breton 
and Calas have also hung a manifest 
on chess called “Profanation” in which 
they sum up: “The game should be 
changed, not the ‘pieces’.” 

One of the serious sets was contributed 
by the well-known psychiatrist Dr. Greg 
ory Zilboorg. Zilboorg’s set is of functional 
design. For instance: Since the bishop 
moves diagonally across the board, he is 
made in the shape of an X; and because 
the pawn and castle move straight, the 
are square. 

A more romantically functional set is 
that of the surrealist painter Max Ernst, 
who peoples his canvases with meticu 
lously painted bird monsters. His chess 
men are greatly simplified, almost 
primitive versions of the conventional 
pieces. Rounded, solid forms, they are 
pleasant to handle and easy to play with. 
Ernst’s knight (a jumping piece which is 
a horse’s head in the conventional sets) 
is simplified to a soaring half-crescent; 
his queen looks like an abstracted Helen 
Hokinson lady. 


Tea-Table Game: The sculpter Nogu- 
chi, who is a modernist but no surre 
and has designed playgrounds as well as 
the panel over the door of the Associated 
Press Building in Rockefeller Center, 
created the most beautiful piece in He 
show—a black plywood chess table of 
curved design with quarter-size pieces 
of inlaid plastic to indicate alternate phy, 
ing squares. This table, which wo 
also be nice for tea, can be raised oF 
lowered, and the top opens out revealing 
a pocket to hold the chessmen. Noguchi’s 
men are angular — of r 

n plastic (acetate). : 
o"The most professional surrealist chess 








Warm—but not fair! 


pk got the house too hot by careless 
fiing of the furnace, so he’s trying to 
| heat all outdoors by opening the windows. 

Through wasteful practices, he isn’t 
being fair to his own family, or to other 
families using coal. He: isn’t helping 
America. 

This winter it’s vital to conserve coal 
as never before. This isn’t because less 
coal is being produced. Actually, millions 
mote tons are being mined this year than 
lst — by fewer men. Quite a tribute to 
mine owners and miners alike! There are 


Save Coal—and $ 


adequate facilities for hauling coal to your 


. city. But certain. grades and sizes of coal. 


are needed for war production. And, in 
addition, your local coal dealer is handi- 
capped by a shortage of manpower, trucks 
and tires. So be patient with him. Order 
before you're down to your last shovelful. 


And conserve the coal he is able to 
deliver to you through firing carefully, 
closing off unused rooms, pulling down 
shades at night and through other simple 
precautions. For other suggestions see 
your coal dealer. 





One of the biggest jobs of the C & O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we're in a position to 
understand the problem, and to know 
how essential coal is these days. ‘ 


Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERB MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


erve America 
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SUPPORT 


Until the last knock- 
out blow 1s delivered to 
the Axis Powers it is our 
job at home to continue 
backing our Armed 
Forces by buying | 


MORE WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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player is represented by the smalkg 
exhibit. He is Marcel Duchamp, wh 
painted the sensational “Nude Descen; 
ing the Staircase” and later gave up pain, 
ing, which had become too easy, ty q 
vote his time to chess, which he cq, 
sidered more difficult and profound, y; 
contribution is a leather pocket chess y 
with celluloid men that hang on lit 
n 





















































After the holidays the new chessme 
will be put to the test. George Koltanow.fmmy ork mé 
ski, world champion of blindfold chess 


Levy, Zilboorg, Ernst, Frederick Kiesler 
(architect who designed the lighting fy 
the show), Dorothea Tanning (who om. 
tributed a painting), and Alfred Barr It 
former director of the Museum of Modeniamthe Sat 
Art (he was last week appointed ty 
newly created research chair of modem 
painting and sculpture). These six, al 
amateurs, confidently expect to lose, 


For Fashion’s Sake 


Fashion designers have always taken 
many of their ideas from the past. The nz- 
tion’s best place to find out what people 
wore centuries ago was the Museum of 
Costume Art in New York. This was a col- 
lection of only 7,000 items, but its new 
techniques offered special advantages for 
designers. For one thing they could ac. 
tually handle the old costumes—and in 
special study rooms behind doors locked 
to competitors. The museum was founded 
in 1987 with a $50,000 endowment from 
Irene Lewisohn (who also was founder 
and director of the Neighborhood Play- 
house before her death last spring). But 
the fund wasn’t big enough to keep the 
collection going. 

Last week, when the New York fashion 
industry agreed to raise money to help 
support the project, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art took over the Museum 
of Costume Art and added its own collec- 
tion of 22,600 textile and costume articles 
to make up a new branch with the re 
sounding title: Costume Institute of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

A committee of the industry, which 
wants to make New York the world’s fash- 
ion center, has worked with the museum 
for a year on the amalgamation and on 
fund raising. The committee head is Dor- 
othy Shaver, first vice president of Lord 
& Taylor; members include Edna Wook 
man Chase, editor of Vogue, Tobe,” fash- 
ion consultant, Samuel Deitsch, manufac- 
turer of high-priced apparel, and Julius 
Hochman, a vice president of the Intems 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union 

Until the Metropolitan’s postwar build- 
ing plans get dnder way, the Costume 
Institute will stay in its present modest 
quarters on East 50th Street. Last week 
its first exhibition—of hats and h 
dresses—was visited even before the opet 
ing by Florence Reichman, Lilly D 
Sally Victor, and four other hat designe 
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ECEMBER 25, 1944 : 
BOOKS 


pst Lifetime 


The 1944 publishing season will end 
ee days after Christmas with the ap- 
yearance of an amazing, disturbing, 
pnd fascinating book called “Brainstorm,” 
hich might well have for its subtitle: 
How to Go Crazy in Ten Easy Lessons.” 
Written by Carlton Brown, a New 
ork magazine editor, “Brainstorm” pur- 
sorts to be the documented record of a 
‘ond of the author who (according to 
e jacket blurb written by that expert in 
ybnormality, Philip Wylie) spent “many 
months in the flickering limbo of mania.” 
“Brainstorm” is offered to the public by 
he same publishers who, about a year 
ago, gave us that macabre story of the 
alcoholic mind, the year’s best horror 
story: “The Lost Weekend.” In many re- 
spects “Brainstorm” is the better book. 
Whereas Charles Jackson’s descent into 
the abyss of human weakness was pre- 
sented in novel form, Brown claims that 
his book is the true: story of a man’s life, 
taken from the memory and notes and let- 
ers of his friend who. was driven by the 
tensions of sex, drink, and worry across 
that very borderline toward which Jack- 
son’s “hero” was so obviously staggering. 





No Hoax: There is no reason to suspect 
the authenticity of “Brainstorm.” It rings 
true. With minor changes of personal 
background Brown’s story of his friend's 
malaise (up to a certain point, at least) 
might very easily be the biography of you, 
sir, or your boss, or the young man with 
the faintly worried look. who just came 
into the bar. 

Most of the book is presented as the 
autobiography of one Michael Kelly 
Jones. This, the most interesting part, is 
preceded by a case history that reads, in 
both content and literary style, pretty 
much like one of those probation reports 
that are handed to the judge just before 
he pronounces sentence. 

Mike was the son of Middle Western 
parents who had come to New York, 
where they lived in Greenwich Village 
nd circulated among the literary-Bohemi- 
an set shortly before the last war. Mike 
was born in 1912. His father was a suc- 
cessful writer and editor; his mother was 
apg They were divorced when Mike 
was 4, 4 7: 


A House Divided: Thereafter Mike’s 
ood was split between the two—the 
father, gay, sensual, well-to-do, and in- 
dulgent; the mother, more repressed, pos- 
sessor of a puritanic heritage. When he 
was with his father Mike was given every- 


thing he wanted—fine clothes and trips to 


South America and Europe. He learned 


to drink and smoke and had several sexual — 


love affairs during his "teens. His father 
did not disapprove. When with his mother 
sags to hide his appetites _be- 


ies. 


in many ways-his love of music, writ+ 
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ISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 
: should go hand-in-hand 

ly with production planning, 
“I~ since sales must be planned 
not only for the flush. period 






































of the pent-up buying demand but, for the competitive days 
thereafter, if a high level of employment is to be maintained. 

Sales Planners are already looking anxiously beyond their 
“sure business” for that ‘“‘new business” that they will need for 
sustained full employment...to keep sales curves on an upward 
trend...meet competition...and maintain profits. 

Planning a campaign to sell known prospects is relatively 
simple; but a comprehensive campaign must sell the ¢o¢al mar- 
ket; and this market includes the large number that buy readily 
only when they can pay out of income. Past experience has 
demonstrated that instalment selling expands the distribution of 
durable goods to widest possible limits. 

Through long experience working with many industries, and 
our own intimate knowledge of local conditions, C.1.T. brings 
specialized ‘know-how’ to the planning of sound mass-selling 
programs. A national network of local offices provides credit 
checking, collection facilities and the necessary safeguards that 
assure prompt, on-the-spot service. 

Manufacturers, dealers and merchants, whose products can be 
marketed through instalment selling are invited to consider our 
wholesale and retail instalment ‘financing facilities. Wnite, wire. or 
phone for full information. 


, A NATIONWIDE FINANCING SERVICE 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
INCORPORATED | 


and affliated Companies 


ONE PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN. ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto 
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Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100-Million Dollars. 
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ing, and intellectual talk; his dislike of 
repression, moral standards, and respecta- 
bility—Mike was typical of his generation. 
Sex, gin, and jazz played a large part in 
his formative years. 

By the time he was 27 he was estranged 
from. his wife, with whom he had lived 
before marriage; and he was the father 
of a 6-year-old daughter, whom he loved. 
He spent much of his time in an alcoholic 
haze of escape from his problems (he 
had been a free-lance writer and now was 
a sub-editor earning $50 a week). His 


- father had lost his money. The problems 


of domestic finance irked him; he was dis- 
illusioned and uncertain, a victim of his 
inheritance and the tense circumstances 
of the New York way of life. 


Over the Border: When, domestically, 
he was at crisis, Mike went happily in- 
sane. The madness which overtook him 
(an illness of the manic-depressive va- 
riety) was a great joy to him. Without 
any volition he escaped reality. To him 
the world was beautiful, a place to love. 
He lived in the clouds. It seemed as if he 
had a great-destiny awaiting him. Excite- 
ment crowded him, pushed him, lifted 
him, and he brushed everything aside in 
his certainty of the greatness that was in 
store. 

When he was taken to Bellevue, where 
he was well treated, he felt as if at last he 
was ‘serving his novitiate, that soon he 
would be Messiah. But in the state asy- 
lum, the horrible scenes of human degra- 
dation, the neglect, the food fit only for a 
Nazi concentration camp, the commin- 
gling of the degenerate insane with the 
other patients, and the ineffectuality of 


"Warsaw gallows: From the start, the Nazis planned race. extermination 
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the doctors shocked him out of his cat 
clysm. ; 

Once he had come down off his rosea 
clouds and was released (in his mother 
custody ) to the cold gray world of regnoy 
sible reality, his life was tragedy, 
strange, frightening, clammy depressig 
set in. The account of his recovery fro 
another disaster is one of the most ter; 
fying chapters in this book, which is fille 
with many elements of horror, and ever 
of disgust. 

“Brainstorm” is not great literature an 
the psychiatric expert may not consider jf 
a completely accurate case history. Thg 
average reader, however, who does nof 
shy from venturing beyond the sh: 
palings that separate the normal fron 
the abnormal, cannot fail to find it a 
absorbing study of an “illness of the 
spirit” whose germs are hidden in thd 
“dissatisfactions and conflicts of our agd 
to which no one is entirely immune: 
(Brainstorm. By Carlton Brown, 309 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.75.) 


Genocide: Race Murder 


Raphaél Lemkin, until September 193) 
public prosecutor of Warsaw, now teach 
ing international law at Duke University 
has given in “Axis Rule in Occupied 
Europe” the first cold-deck presentation 
of the actual law codes perpetrated b 
Fascist and Nazi decrees in the seventeen 
conquered countries. Among the so-called 
laws: 

@ State subsidies for illegitimate Nor 
wegian or Dutch children fathered b 
German soldiers. 

@ Foreign-exchange orders designed to 


Wide World: 





ob 


Berlin Clearing Institute. 


1 Compulsory school instruction in Nazi. 


e. 
Methe most elaborate and systematic 
Nazi conversion of crime into: law, Lem- 
hin coins a special term: genocide. From 
the Greek genos (race) and the Latin 
ttem-cide (killing), genocide means the 
tystematic destruction of a race, pee 
ally and culturally. The wooden words, 
, German Chancellery style, that codify 
e practice of atrocity and give cruelty 
legal sanction are more than footnotes 
on Lublin and Tremblinka. 
Lemkin’s own critical comment is in 
e deadly quiet style of the international 
urist-he often represented Poland on 
League of Nations juridical committees. 
He was bombed in Warsaw and strafed 
by German scouting planes as he worked 
is way through the woods toward Swe- 
den, living mostly:on potatoes baked in 
e hot ashes of smothered dried-leaf 
fires. None of this is apparent from the 
impersonal, scholarly tone of his book. 
But it is highly readable for a learned 
ork weighing 2% pounds—not a perpen- 
dicular pronoun in it. - 
Certainly when the judges sitting on 
ar crimes get ready to “throw the book” 
at the SS men—and any top Nazis left 
blive—this will be the book they'll throw. 
It will also be needed by: ; 

[ Allied Military Government officers. 

[ Lawyers representing American heirs 
of European families wiped out by Nazis. 
( Lawyers representing financial institu- 
tions which face the problem of un- 


scrambling German grabs in occupied | 


ountries. 
[ Peace-conference experts and dele- 
pates—if and when they meet. The fram- 
of the Versailles Treaty had no such 
pompilation. (Axis RULE IN OccuPIED 
uROPE. By Raphaél Lemkin. 674 pages. 
amegie Endowment. for International 
Peace. $7.50.) ; 


Mystery Week 

She Fett Amonc Actors. By James 
farren. 207 pages. Crime Club. $2. 
Richard Winter, a sort of: British John 
battymore with a taste for rum and 
rollops, expires ina cold-water bath. 
the time it takes the Scotland, Yard man 
figure it out would indicate the Home 
itive has its war-weariness problem, too. 


Escare Wue I. Can, By Melba 
larlett. 192 pages. Crime Club. $2. Miss 
Marlett has the ingenuity'to set the scene 
or this mélange of spooky extermination 
nas lovely and mysterious a country as 
ists: The Little Traverse Bay section of 

Woods Michigan. : 


Hur anp Cry. By Thomas: B. Dewey : 
184 Paces. Jefferson ‘House. $2. Sexy, 
- ang stuff. The-author has: 
0 do with you know who; he works for 
he government. (eniesey 


ain all financial resources into Germany. 
(Forced clearing of all claims through. ; 


EEDLE BEARINGS 
will be More Popular im 
Automatic Stokers, too... 


Automatic stokers that increase combustion efficiency 
and lower fuel cost aren’t drawing- board dreams. They 
are tangible, proved successes of many seasons—and a 
sizable share of their dependable performance is being 
credited to the use of Torrington Needle Bearings. 

Today, thousands on thousands of these modern, 
anti-friction bearings are easing the operating load of 
coal feeders—helping them to deliver around-the-clock, 
maintenance-free service. And from war’s end on, the 
automatic stoker that you may choose to work beside 
your furnace will produce more heat ...save more 
fuel...consume less power. Because design engineers 
will be utilizing the advanced design advantages which 
stem from thesmallersize, lighter weight, higher capacity 
and efficient lubrication of Torrington Needle Bearings. 

If you are a manufacturer who uses bearings, consider 
the production and sales advantages that can be gained 
through the use of Needle Bearings. Listed here are a 
few of the principal features: ; 


1, Smalisize — 4. Efficient lubrication 

2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 

3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 
Complete information on t sizes, and ratings, alo 
with a list of typical Needle E Bearing applications will 
be found in Catalog No. 30-A. Send for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
“y Est. 1866, Torrington, Conn. ,SouthBend 21, Ind. 
. “Makers of Needle Bearings 
"end Needle Bearing Rollers’ 
New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Detroit 
: Cleveland « Seattle - Chicago « San Francisco 
Los Angeles ¢ Tororito + Londen, England 
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Tiny motor dominates 
huge waterpower 


The big turbine gates at Bonneville, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Grand Coulee, 
Boulder Dam...even at Dneprostroi, Russia, 
open and close by remote control to regulate 
the flow of water through the turbines. 


Thousands of tons of water pour through | 


the turbine gates . .. yet they are operated 
with unfailing accuracy from the main switch- 
board. The engineer operates a switch... 
and a tiny Bodine motor adjusts the governor 
to change the flow of water to the turbine. 

Bodine motors are chosen for their accuracy 
and dependability. Bodine has pioneered for 
over 35 years in the manufacture of;fractional 
horsepower motors. This wide experience is 
your best guarantee of correct motor selec- 
tion. Bodine engineers are at your service to 
help you select the correct motor for the job. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicage 12, Ill. 
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And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host, praising 
God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 


Christmas 1944 will not see peace 
on earth. It is just as certain that 
“Christmas 1944 will see a grievous 
shortage of good will toward men. 
In America, disappointment prevails, 
for even the more realistic judges of 
military events had told us that peace 
with victory in Europe would prob- 
ably come before this year’s end. And 
since a mood of disappointment always 
underscores the facts with heavy black 
lines, we see unnecessarily enlarged the 
grimmer shape of things to come. Be- 
cause victory in Europe seems more 
remote, we lengthen our estimates of 
victory in the Pacific. We are prepar- 
ing ourselves for heavier burdens 
and greater losses. Optimism is in 
eclipse. 
Even as we look beyond victory to 
the eventual coming of peace, our 
former high hopes are clouded. Those 


| who foresaw a restoration of legiti- 


mate governments in liberated coun- 
tries in Europe through the return of 
old forms and old rulers see great ob- 
stacles to such an end. Others who 
anticipated new and different people’s 
governments are not so sure. Civil 
conflict is breaking out in many 
places,.and even the shadow of dis- 
agreement among the great Allies is 
growing. As the Long Toms roar on 
every battle front, short and ugly 
words crack on every home front. 

As soon as the political campaign 
ended in the United States, political 
strife began in Britain. The Labor 
party conference has heard bitter 
words .about Churchill and his col- 
leagues. Peace in Europe will most 
certainly open a full-dress election 
campaign there in which will appear 
vastly controversial issues in foreign 
policy. 

In the United States, the Adminis- 
. tration has been disturbed by at least 
two interdepartmental rows. The left- 
ists are dissatisfied with some of the 
'~ new State Department appointees, 
while the rightists don’t like others. 
The new Congress will not be peace- 


loving... .. .. . ay, 
listed these disturbing 


I have not 
| elements in current affairs here and 





Peace and Good Will to Come 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


abroad to suggest that they bear q 
casual relation one to the other. Some 
of them are actually symptoms of re. 
turning peace. Political controversy in { 
Britain, for example, could not he } 
tolerated when the nation was in dead. | 
ly peril. Political quarrels in liberated } 
countries have always taken place, { 
Washington always has its feuds, some } 
niggling, others fundamental. We fight } 
for freedom, and freedom does not | 
mean an end of ill will or selfishness or { 
of injustice. It means, the opportunity | 
to seek justice by the free exchange | 
of views. We fight for law and order, } 
which is not to end quarreling, but 
to provide orderly means of quarrel- 
ing. We fight for peace; yet the ideal 
peace among nations is not that they | 
should agree, but that they will use J 
some means of differing other than | 
the killing of innocents. 

The danger in the cumulation of } 
these symptoms of disorder is that | 
in the people’s disappointment and } 
weariness they will interpret them as | 
signs that the promises we made to } 
ourselves and to the men who fight } 
are vain; that the world cannot be | 
changed; that once again cruel dis- } 
illusionment lies beyond victory. An- } 
other danger is that we shall now | 
deceive ourselves with unpleasant } 
phrases, just as earlier we deceived | 
ourselves with pleasant phrases. We } 
now cry out against “balances of pow- { 
er” and “spheres of influence,” as we | 
see old nations follow familiar patterns } 
of control. Two or three years ago, we | 
joyously hailed such phrases as “selt- 
determination” and the “rights of small | 
nations.” In both cases, we lay too 
much emphasis on the phrase and too 
little on the fact. 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


This perplexity on the home front, 
which not only the citizen but his 
government seems to share, brings to 
mind once more the mistakes, the 
delusions and the failures of the gen- 
eration that is now passing into ol 
age. It reveals how much depends on 
the millions of young men who are 
fighting now and who will retum to 
take over what we have failed to do. 
Our Christmas message to them is 
that matters. It is a message of conf- 
dence that they will win now a 
succeed after victory. Strong ams 
now and clear heads then. That 5 
the hope of the world. 
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If it’s been some time 
since you rode with 

TWA — what with your 
war rush and travel limitations and 
all — tiie chances are that the last 


plane you rode in is virtually a new 
ship by now. 


For T\\ \ really “points the way” 
in thorsughgoing care of its equip- 
ment. 


Every ay when a plane ends its 


schedu ic flight it gets a good going 
over, 


Every 5) ying hours — about every 
4 days — ihere’s a thorough engine 
and plane inspection in addition to 
that given at each terminal. Every 








100 hours the complete plane is 
checked with a thorou,” that 
leaves nothing to chance. 


Every 300 hours the tire, brake and 
wheel assemblies get a complete ex- 
amination with replacements as 
necessary. 


Engines are changed every 700 fly- 
ing hours regardless, and propellers 
are in for a complete overhaul just 
as often, including regrinding, re- 
polishing and rebalancing. 


Even the wings are taken off peri- 
odically so that we can check up 
carefully on all structural parts. 


New mechanical parts are installed 


on a regular schedule, with the re- 
sult that no part on any plane has 
a chance to wear out or grow old. 


Is all his necessary? 


In one sense—no. If we were merely 
carrying ourselves, we’d eliminate 
a lot, knowing how sturdy modern 
planes are. 


But you ride our planes. So you are 
on our mind. And we’d rather 
handle these things with extra care 
— just to be sure. 


Because we want you to be sure 
to try TWA first when you travel. 
Will you? 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
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MOUNT VERNON YOU EVER TASTED 


@ You'll taste that delicate hint of the 
grain which has always made Mount 
Vernon so distinguished. But you'll 
discover something that is winning ap- 
plause from many of Mount Vernon’s 
oldest friends. It’s the mildest Mount 
Vernon that ever greeted your lips. Why 


not try this adventure in mildness today ? 


51% STRAIGHT WHISKEY, 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 86.8 PROOF © NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORE 
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